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THE CLERGY IN RELATION TO MODERN DOGMATISM 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Tue observations in the following paper, it is hoped, may not 
prove of less interest because it is confessed that they are made 
from the clerical point of view. For years it has appeared to me 
that the intellectual relations subsisting between priest and people 
need adjustment. There is a sort of unwritten law which fetters both 
in their mutual intercourse. The clergyman is apt to deny to the 
laity some privileges and liberties which he claims for himself; and, 
on the other hand, the laity are continually denying rights to their 
ministers which they would not for any consideration be deprived 
of themselves. And thus it comes to pass that in society a sort of 
mask is worn both by the clergyman anf his parishioner. Neither 
presents to the other the same features which each exhibits when 
associating with his own class. There is a species of dishonesty in 
this which ought to be banished by the united efforts of all candid 
men. For my own part, I.shrink from the customary dissimulation 
which use has prescribed to laity and clergy alike. I cannot think 
any influence rightly gained, or rightly maintained, or likely to issue 
in good, which is not bond fide and straightforward. I do not see 
why a clergyman should cloak his opinions or hide his habits from 
his flock, nor why the flock should practise the same deceit before him. 
The old ideas of caste are being so effectively broken down, except in 
the extreme section of the clergy which approximates to Rome, that 
there seems to be a hopefulness about any effort now made to set the 
clergy in an honest light before others—to represent them as fellow- 
men, fellow-inquirers ; instead of high-priests of a different nature, 
or at least of a different caste. 

Let me be permed to speak in the name of many others with 
me, and to say that we find ourselves occupying at the present time 
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a peculiar and in some respects a difficult and awkyard position in 
reference to the intellectual movements of the age. LIt is needless to 
say that we live in times when not only science and thought of every 
kind are making unprecedented strides, but also in a time when 
ancient prejudices are being welded and riveted all the more closely 
on the stern lovers of theology,’ in proportion as they are losing their 
prescriptive authority over the many who claim the right to think. 
So much is this the case, that it is no artificial process which is 
resorted to when I say that we find men divided very distinctly into 
the two classes named in the heading of this article—the dogmatists, 
or lovers of ancient stereotyped opinion, and the thinkers, who some- 
times rashly, but generally honestly, resolve to cast off allegiance to 
\ everything but what they believe can be proved to them to be true. 
e former are ever saying to us— Hold fast ; close your ears to the 
vicious science of these degenerate days; walk in the old paths ; be 
rigid, and you will be right. The theology which satisfied Luther 
and Calvin and Knox, and a hundred others whose praise is in all the 
churches, is surely good enough for you. You are at least as safe as 
they in resisting these new lights.” The latter class—the thinking 
laity—are quietly smiling at this, as they deem it, effete conservatism ; 
they are ridiculing all dogma, and they make nothing of all precedent. 
With a satire under the lash of which the clergy cannot but smart, 
they tell us— You dogmatists do not lead modern thought, but 
modern thought leads you. Once you were the repositories of all the 
learning and all the science of the age, and the laity were mere 
soldiers or farmers, and in religious matters mere school-boys. Now 
we have taken the lead, and you may abandon all hope of leading us. 
Your best wisdom is to shuffle after us as you may, with your shackled 
feet, upon the road of progress; and if you prove docile to our teach- 
ing, we may yet repay you by striving to ease you of your dogmatic 
fetters.” 
Such, in brief, are the voices calling to us from either shore. It 


(1) To what a length of sternness and hardness theology has led men, it is needless 
here to prove by example. We may remember, perhaps, the shocking entry ina diary of 
the last century—“ Passed an hour most happily in meditating on the sovereignty of 
God in damning unelect infants.” The spirit here alluded to has seldom been more 
happily sketched than in Longfellow’s last work :— 


‘¢ The parson, too, appeared a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill. 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervour, ‘Edwards on the Will.’ 
His favourite pastime was to slay the deer 
In summer, on some Adirondac hill. 
E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane!” 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
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is easy to see that they are fairly parallel to the great schools of poli- 
tical thought. As in State so in Church, the liberties of the two are 
reached through the conflicting efforts of the men of progress and the 
men of precedent; of the men who can think and advance, and the 
men who hold that safety lies in immobility. 

I must pause to sketch briefly the two schools of thought as they 
appear from our point of view. The dogmatists may be disposed of 
first. And here we come in contact with a party bitterly divided in 
itself, and made up of members who hate one another in proportion 
as their great sine gud non is accuracy of theological opinion. Religious 
opinion, or the religious world, it is superfluous to say, abounds in 
rancour and animosity, just for the reason that a fundamental artick 
of its moral creed is, that views must agree before charity can begin. 
To tolerate “error,” is to side with it; and therefore "orthodoxy is 
practically measured by intolerance, and “the Spirit,” as old Fuller 
says, “seems to come down and hover over the dogmatists as 
vulture, and not as a dove.” 

It has been well pointed out by Mr. Mill, Mr. Lecky, and others, 
that the essentially dogmatic spirit must be a persecuting spirit; and 
that it is impossible for a man honestly to accept at once the positions 
that correct views on all points are necessary to salvation, and that 
every man has a right to his own opinions. The denial of liberty is 
one of the leading articles of the strict theologian’s creed; for, 
believing that the most awful terrors await the man hereafter who 
has been induced to take up incorrect opinions here, it is a necessary 
result of this view that other persons ought not to be left alone to 
perish, but ought, if not by moral suasion, by persecution, to be 
forced into at least an outward agreement with the dominant party. 

It may be said that we can afford to let these persons settle their 
own disputes, and fight them out until one or the other party gives 
in through exhaustion. But we cannot do this when we further 
observe that these various facti the _Teligious world, while | 
mutually opposed on almost all points of belief, j , join their forces in 
the crusade against independent thought. The party names of Puseyite_ 
and Evangelical, odious alike to all who love charity more than 
decided views, while at other times intensely opposed to each other, 
present a firm and united front—in the shape of a religious world— 
to all that will not side with fixed theology, to all that will not nail 
their colours to some mast or other, to all who will not cry with 
Luther—* Hier stande ich ; ich kann nicht anders.” 

This is no place to enter, even for the space of a single line, into 
any of the multitudinous controversies which have ever racked 
Christendom.’ It is rather the province of this paper to study the 





(1) We seem to live in a day when to originate.a new “church” is thought as little of 
a8 to order a new coat. And for myself, I have become so accustomed to hear that this 
LL 2 
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social attitude assumed by all strict theologians. It is well known, 
however, that by far the most indignant witnesses against learning, 
thought, and history, are those who have termed themselves the 
Evangelical world. Their extreme opponents may fairly claim a 
greater amount of learning and knowledge of history than they, 
because, perhaps, so much of the Anglican reaction has been an 
appeal to antiquity, and therefore to history and the dead languages. 
The religious public sides for the most part with Calvin, and pays 
little reverence to Athanasius and the old dogmatists of Nicwa, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon. But they are as far from possessing the 
learning of Calvin for the most part, as they are from fairly repre- 
senting his opinions. Those who have been much thrown into contact 
with this predominant section of the religious world will agree with 
me that it is no trifling thing to pronounce, in the presence of such 
theologians, any independent, or what are termed unorthodox, opinions. 
A statement may be based on the soundest principles of reason, or 
even on the clearest evidence of Scripture ; but if it has not its place, 
like a bit of a dissected map, in the current theology, it is heresy, and 
its expounder dangerous, and perhaps blasphemous. I only speak the 
thing which I have a hundred times seen and heard. It is wearisome 
and humiliating to take up a religious paper or magazine devoted to 
the maintenance of what are cailed strictly scriptural principles, and 
to observe the total lack of scriptural patience, love, and gentleness. 
Ignorant of the essence of controversy, and perhaps. of its subject 
matter, the writers indulge in personality and acrimony, which, ex- 
pended on such sacred themes, can only be productive of horror, 
making the impartial reader sick at heart to find how these Christians 
hate one another. 

As I have previously observed, however, in one thing the con- 
tending theologians are quite agreed, that is, in denying the right of 
private judgment to mankind. It is a strange thing that the 
Reformed Churches, of which the first cause and principle was and 
is the assertion of the liberty of conscience, should now, in their 
days of prosperity, when that principle has served them well, and 
given them authority, independence, and a national Jocus standi, rival 
Rome itself in the effort to put it down. ‘Give me,” said Milton, 
in one of his sounding sentences, employing less Latin than usual, 
since his theme was so purely English, “the liberty to speak, to 
utter, to argue freely, above all liberties.” Nonconformity sprung 


or that clergyman or layman has joined some of the multitudinous modern heresies, that 
it does not now astonish me in the least, and only prompts the anxious question,— 

‘What must the Papal Church think of all this ? How can we call ourselves * One, Holy ; 
Apostolic,” when every year sees a new schism, and every week invents a new ani- 
mosity f ? ‘Well spoke good old Bishop Ken on his deathbed—a man whose noble heart 
was well-nigh broken with the divisions and the multifarious theologies of the day— 
“T die in the faith of the Christian Church previous to the schism of East and West.” 
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from the English Reformed Church, as that from Rome, on the very 
ground and by means of the assertion of this liberty of religious 
thought and utterance; and now Nonconformists outbid even the 
English Church in denying that very principle. An amusing and 
instructive case in point is the recent treatment of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who has made quite a martyr of himself by declaring his 
opinion that the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue is not now 
binding on Christendom. Not only are his views on this point 
disputed, but he is openly accused of a design to overthrow the first 
principle of Christianity." 

This tyranny, as I shall yet have to show, while insignificant from 
its origin in ignorance and limitation of views, yet becomes a real 
and dangerous obstacle to the progress of truth, for every mouth 
which bigotry closes is a voice on the side of progress lost to the 
nation and to the world. It is for this reason alone, and not for any 
great interest attaching either to these theologians or their opinions, 
that mention of their principles is here made. They become a dead 
weight upon the progress of the age, and all the while they fail in 
their effort to spread their views amongst their opponents, because 
they forbid discussion, and will not permit error to confute itself. 
Gamaliel’s advice to let supposed error at least alone, might be wisely 
followed by these persons. “If it be of God, it will prevail; if not, 
it will come to nought.” This they cannot bear todo. They would 
bring it to nought by violence; and, perhaps, like the High 
Priests of old, who differed from Gamaliel, they will only give it 
increased vitality by their effort to bruise it to death. It is a trite 
remark that every effort to crush heresy has made it spring more 
vigorously from the ground. The wiseacres of Oxford who burnt 
Shelley’s Essay on Atheism lent it thereby an importance which it did 
not intrinsically deserve. The burning of Bishop Burnet’s charges on 
the accession of William III., has only added lustre to the author’s 
name. And so in the political world, a pamphleteer’s fame is secure 
in France if the power of the Emperor be exerted to destroy his 
issue. Thus it recently happened with that outspoken tract on the 
Emperor’s “ Life of Cesar,” which only needed the imperial anathema 
to secure its universal perusal. 

There is nothing, I am perfectly aware, which appears more mon- 
strous in the eyes of the religious public than the principle so 
triumphantly vindicated by Mr. Mill, that even what is believed to 
be most pernicious error, ought on all grounds to be permitted to be 
thoroughly discussed. If right, it will thus probably make way ; 
if wrong, it will fall in the process of full discussion by its own 


(1) The subject of discussion at a late meeting of a Young Men’s Association in 
Dublin was “ Dr. Macleod’s Views on the Sabbath subversive of the Christian Doctrine 
of the Atonement!” 
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weakness. And though people may be sure in their own minds that 
that which is enunciated by opponents is pernicious error, they ought 
not to stifle its free and full discussion, because their certainty is not 
absolute certainty, unless they are certain of their own infallibility. 

But this is wholly contrary to the opinions of our hearty theolo- 
gians. The idea of possible error in themselves never for‘an instant 
enters their too confident brain. They are perfectly prepared to 
refute or condemn a book if they once catch a glimpse of its conclu- 
sions, or even find its title-page opposed to their private beliefs. The 
idea of attending to and weighing the premises urged. in support of 
the heretical conclusion, never so much as suggests itself. Satisfied 
with what they have, attached to the views which have grown up 
with them, they had rather remain unshaken in these opinions than 
listen to arguments urged in favour of something different, however 
just and good. And thus are fulfilled those words as old as 
Thucydides i—dradalzwpoc roic roAdGuc I) Chrno ric GAHOeac, Kai éxi ra 
éroyua paddov ToérovTat. 


‘‘ The search for truth is not one-half so pleasant 
As sticking to the views we hold at present.” 


I do not think that the school of opinion here criticised deserves 
a much more lengthy treatment. I have abstained altogether from 
what might in another kind of work be usefully touched upon—the 
criticism of theology and the refutation of the errors peculiarly 
loved by those most fond of denouncing error in others. I have 
only spoken of this narrow school in its relative aspect, and as it 
bears upon my principal aim, the relation of thought to theology. 

But one word, before passing on, upon theology in general. It is 
too readily and rashly assumed that a correct theology is the all in all 
of religion. I am not certain that these words will meet the eyes of 
many ardent theologians, for the simple reason that the independent 
pages of this Review are usually far from being to their taste; but 
I think it is only a legitimate part of the subject to dispute in a few 
words the predominance so long tacitly allowed to what is called 
accurate theology. I am not distinguishing here between one : 
theology and another. I am not defending Calvin against Liguori, 
Origen against Celsus, Stillingfleet or Warburton against the Humes, 
Bolingbrokes, or Paines of their day.’ But I think it is time that a// 
theologians alike should learn to feel that the Christian religion is 


(1) The progress of theology may be illustrated by the growth of creeds, which resembles 
stalactites gradually deposited around a central nucleus. Happy for them if in the 
end they do not break by their weight and fall from the Church’s roof in fragments. 
First we have the Scripture, then the Creed systematising that ; then our Pearsons and 


Brownes making folios of our creeds. Where is this process of dogmatic development 
toend ? ., 
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not, properly speaking, a theology at all. It is capable of being held 
in its clearest and most dogmatic form, and defended by all the 
powers of its most zealous champion, without producing even the 
faintest copy of those “ fruits of the Spirit” which the earliest writer 
on Christianity to the Gentiles makes so much of. Nay, on the 
contrary, the more intense the grasp of the mind upon theology 
proper, the less evidence is usually discovered of a grasp upon the 
essential principle of the book which has caused so much bloodshed 
in the world in addition to its peacemaking properties. 

The American poet, whose grey hairs now entitle him perhaps 
to revoke some of the more dogmatic words of his youth, enters into 
this spirit, into which, in good sooth, a moderate experience of the 
unprofitable janglings produced by theology when made super-eminent, 
might teach all to enter. His words are very beautiful. ‘Thank 
God,” he says, 


‘«The reign of violence is dead ; 
Or dying surely from the world, 
While Love triumphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’er head 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 
And most of all, thank God for this: 
The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words and not in deeds, 
And no one suffers loss or bleeds’ 
For thoughts which men call heresies. 
‘* Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 
Or holy water, books and beads ? 
Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 
And can it be enough for these, 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs of palms, 
And fills the air with litanies ? 
‘*T know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me: 
In my humiliation dressed, 
I only stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 


‘* Not to one church alone, but seven, 
The voice prophetic spake from heayen, 
And unto each the promise came, 
Diversified,'but still the same : 
For him that overcometh, are 
The new name written on the stone, 
The raiment white, the crown, the throne, 
And I will give him the morning star!” 


Let me leave the ardent and thoroughgoing lovers of theology with 
these words ringing in their ears. 


Next before us passes the increasing crowd of thinking laity, 
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unfettered by dogma and owning no allegiance but that which 
they call the allegiance to truth. It would be difficult to measure 
the silent but effective influence which the writings of the late 
Archbishop Whately have had in developing this school, and justi- 
fying it as a part of Christianity by the weight of his own honest 
and virtuous example. It is impossible to take up any of his works 
(and we must remember that some of them were printed nearly forty 
years ago, when the intellectual movement in favour of liberty had 
scarce begun in England) without observing again and again the 
ardent adoration of truth, in words which perhaps become all the 
more effective, because they form themselves repeatedly into sen- 
tences so similar that they may be almost learned by heart. This 
was his principle, and it gained him as large a measure of opposition 
and hatred during the early years of his archiepiscopate as falls to 
the lot of many. “If any one would guard against error as far as 
his intellectual faculties will allow, he must make it, not the second, 
but the first question in each case, Is this true? It is not enough 
to believe what you maintain, you must maintain what you believe, 
and maintain it because you believe it, and that on the most careful 
review of the evidence on both sides. For any one may bring him- 
self to believe almost anything he is inclined to believe and thinks it 
becoming and expedient to maintain. It makes all the difference, 
therefore, whether we begin or end with an inquiry as to the truth 
of our doctrines. To express the same maxim in other words: it is 
one thing to wish to have truth on our side, and another thing to 
wish sincerely to be on the side of truth.’”? 

I have quoted these words, which have the peculiar ring in them 
that every reader of Whately’s writings knows so well, both because 
I believe that the modern Churchmen, whose watchword is “ Truth 
versus Orthodoxy,” are under deeper obligations to the old Don 
of Oriel than they may be aware, and also because these words tell 
weightily on both sides of the question. It must be confessed that, 
with all the sincerity and zeal for truth exhibited by the thinking 
laity, there has frequently been manifested a certain love of diversity, 
a passion for paradox which would not so readily have arisen were 
the words or the counsel remembered, “ to review most carefully the 
evidence on both sides.” Disgusted with the bitternesses of positive 
theology, the spirit of Rationalism too hastily, as it appears at 
least to me, justifies itself in condemning all dogmas, because of 
their frequent uncharitable effects. But this is as wide of the mark 
aimed at by Whately and by the able counsels he reiterated so often, 
as the opposite plan of swallowing wholesale all that we are taught. 
As, however, I am not reading a lesson to the thinkers, but en- 

(1) “ Difficulties of St. Paul.” Essay I., pp. 18, 19. 
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deavouring rather to sketch their attitude as it appears from a 
certain point of view, I refrain from further dictation. 

The party of progress might also be termed the party of reaction. 
So manifestly may the dogmatist be viewed as the cause and the 
rationalist the effect, that this term is fully justified. The educated 
portion of the nation have, upon a large scale, taken the course 
which is illustrated by the history of many a young man at college. 
Brought up in the midst of the narrowest and most strait-laced 
theology ; compelled to accept the lightest word of our English Bible 
as the infallible dictum of the Divine Being, they cannot fail in most 
cases to turn, in opening manhood, either to a laxity of belief or of 
morals. The natures in whom the physical part predominates naturally 
turn from the excess of discipline experienced at home to the brief 
pleasures of a town life; those in whom the intellectual has the 
upper hand begin to make acquaintance with works tabooed at home, 
and to revel amid the forbidden pleasures of Kant, Spinoza, or 
Schleiermacher. The bridle breaks, the bit slips from the mouth, 
and the untamed colt gallops riderless over the boundless plains of 
thought or imagination. A lesson this to fathers and teachers. 

Of such elements, we, the clergy, find a large portion of our 
educated laity to be made up. We cannot but sympathise with a 
great deal we see, we admire the generous freedom of sentiment, the 
absence of cant, the fearlessness in conversation, the love of proof. 
But we cannot fail to see an undue contempt for the old, the weighty, 
the established. We do not find impartiality in all cases where we 
see love of liberty. Honesty is scarcely given her due, for the 
evidence on both sides is seldom weighed. We sometimes ask our- 
selves whether the mind, which is always employed in processes, can 
dispense with all conclusions in the case of an early death? We fail 
to see a fixed pivot for the undying soul to turn upon, a fulerum 
resting upon which it can move and lift the intellectual weights 
with which the age brings all men in contact. And this want of 
fixity, of a centre of gravity, we deplore, because we tremble lest a call 
hence should interrupt the tedious process of an inquiry which is too 
often conducted with a want of sobriety approaching flippancy. We 
see copyists of F. W. Robertson, of Brighton; but we do not meet 
with Robertsons every day. We seldom meet the holy love of 
purity, the impatience of all dishonour, the deeply seated charity, 
the humility, which made that life so bright, and which compensated 
for the absence of qualities which Evangelicals of the better class 
often present in combination with a high pitch of dogmatic 
precision. 

Such are our objections to a school of thought with which, never- 
theless, no honest mind can fail to feel a deep sympathy. The fearless 
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admission of all evidence from whatever quarter it proceeds, this 
seems to us the noble side of the modern intellectual movement. The 
often rash adoption of paradoxes, and of what may make a sensation 
by clashing with prescriptive opinions—the pride of youth, the im- 
patience of control, the inability to submit to older and more expe- 
rienced minds—this appears to us to be the weak side of the same 
onward movement. 

And when the free and independent thinker speaks his mind on 
the subject of the clergy, we cannot be blamed if, detecting much of 
vanity, and a heedless dismissal of the experience of centuries, we bid 
the rash beware, and seem for a moment to re-echo verbatim the dog- 
matists’ cry, “Stand in the old paths; remember the traditions 
delivered unto you by them who were companions of the Apostles.” 

This brings me to consider that which forms the principal subject 
matter of these observations—the relation of the clergy to these 
modern schools of religious thought, the dogmatic, and anti- 
dogmatic. 

Few words need be spent upon the docility—for I can use no other 
word—of many a pulpit, which seems to aim at being a religious or 
intellectual thermometer, to indicate the temperature of local thought 
and feeling, rather than an instrument to regulate and control it. It 
cannot be doubted that the pulpit often now fulfils a very different 
function from that which it was privileged to exercise, in the days 
when education was peculiar to the clerical body, and when mankind 
derived whatever of education and religion they possessed from the 
medizval orator who thundered from his box of blackened oak,— 
now bitter denunciations of Jerome and Huss, now of the Antichrist 
of Rome. In the days of Chrysostom the pulpit was an oracle and a 
revelation; in those of Savonarola it became as a thunder-cloud 
charged with ominous and electric forebodings, which in the grasp of 
Luther were gathered into one and discharged with all the keenness 
of the lightning’s dart against the superstitions of the day. In later 
times the English pulpit was first the grand arena of controversy 
against prelacy, against Puritanism, or against |Rome: while, after 
a brief period, we find it, like the modern Roman Catholic rostrums, 
the place for political discussion or invective, so that preaching to the 
times was the rule, and preaching for eternity, as in poor Leighton’s 
case, the rare exception. 

In each and all of these examples, nevertheless, there was a power 
in the sacred orator’s hands. Now it is not too much to say there is, 
in a great proportion of cases, little or none. It is not the rationalists 
only, but the religious and orthodox believers, who advocate the 
abolition, for a time at least, of the function of preaching. Politics 
are rightly banished from the pulpit, controversies are become odious, 
dogma is already known, and may be acquired by those who love 
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it, in fuller development, and in more accurate phrase and form, 
in the written works professedly treating of these topics ; while there 
remains the art of exhortation, which it is to be feared has so degene- 
rated in the hands of a large body of its professors, that the con- 
gregation sleeps when it ought to have its attention riveted, and 
smiles when it ought to weep. And now abides only the art of talking 
—of filling up a half-hour or more weekly with whatever may kindle 
least opposition, and may help on the preacher’s credit for another 
seven days. To alarm, to startle, to awaken, is sometimes aimed at, 
but it ends in an exhibition which, in the eyes of lookers-on who are 
not sympathetic, often results in rendering the preacher ridiculous. 

I would not be understood to class all pulpits under these heads. 
It is plain to those who honestly read these strictures that they apply 
to a class of preachers whose prominent characteristic is their docility, 
and that from these faults the independent are mainly free. The 
former do but hold up a mirror which, with more or less exactness, 
reflects each varied shade and outline of their hearers’ views, and he 
who does this best is called the most popular preacher. Mrs. E. B. 
Browning’s criticism of the modern stage appears to me to describe 
even more exactly this class of timorous preaching :— 


** It wears a dog-chain round 
Its regal neck, and learns to carry and fetch 
The fashion of the day, to please the day ; 
Fawns close on pit and boxes, who clap hands, 
Commending chiefly its docility 
And humour in stage tricks, or else indeed 
Gets hissed at.’’? 


And how does all this appear to the educated layman who sincerely 
and zealously is searching for the truth, examining in spare hours 
throughout the working week the foundations of belief, and having his 
honest convictions or candid inquiries stigmatised as blasphemies by 
his appointed teacher on Sunday, while scentless flowers of rhetoric are 
dangled before his eyes for his admiration ? No wonder he quits the 
Church with a feeling of the degradation of the clerical office, when 
it can stoop to trifle with the blossoms of fancy under the name of 
faith, while his soul is racked to its centre by conflicting and terrible 
doubts, or when Truth invites him to scale rugged heights, which 
seem to the preacher a pandemonium, but to him the walls of that 
city where he would be. 

The language of many pulpits, too, chosen to instruct or please the 
initiated, is unintelligible to our intellectual hearers. Words which 
generations of religious teachers have coined or stolen from their 
legitimate application, are profusely used, to his bewilderment or 
disgust. Terms of uncouth endearment are freely scattered among 


(1) Aurora Leigh. 
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the audience, as though to make unwelcome truths sweeter, by a 
liberal use of “ Beloved brethren!” The Saxon language, nervous 
and strong, has a winning power with which many preachers are 
unacquainted. And if they would just take up their last Sunday’s 
discourse, and with the pen strike out all the terms which are of 
technical use, and do not occur among the daily expressions of their 
people, they might be astonished to find by this process how far 
they had ventured into unknown regions of language, where the 
uninitiated hearer cannot follow them, and which add no new truth 
to the initiated. 

In quitting these observations upon the common Evangelical pulpit, 
observations which I fear will be regarded by those against whom 
they are addressed, as the next thing to blasphemy, and by many 
others as mere presumption, I cannot refrain from copying a sentence 
or two from the satirical James Russell Lowell, author of the “ Big- 
low Papers.” ‘The clergyman often chooses to walk off to the 
extreme edge of the world, and to throw such seed as he has, clear 
over into that darkness which he calls the next life. As if nezt 
did not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that im- 
mediately present one which boils and eddies all around him. . . 
Who taught him to exhort men to prepare for eternity, as for some 
future era of which the present forms no integral part? The furrow 
which Time is even now turning runs through the Everlasting, and 
in that he must plant, or nowhere. Yet he would fain believe and 
teach that we are going to have more of eternity than we have now. 
This ‘ going’ of his is like that of the auctioneer, on which ‘gone’ 
follows before we have made up our minds to bid. So it has come to 
pass that the preacher, instead of being a living force, has faded into 
an emblematic figure at christenings, weddings, and funerals. Or if 
he exercise any other function, it is as keeper and feeder of certain 
theologic dogmas, which, when occasion offers, he unkennels, and 
turns out ‘to bark and bite as ’tis their nature to,’ whence that 
reproach of odium theologicum has arisen.” 

That these sarcasms of Lowell’s are likely to rankle in many a 
clerical bosom, I think very likely, and their point unhappily arises 
solely from their truth. The Gospel according to Tweedledum is in 
high controversy with that according to Tweedledee; and so the 
Sundays pass on, and “the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

These truths have, I believe, sunk very deeply into the minds of 
a large body of the clergy, who have resolved that so far as in 
them lies, they will roll off the reproach from their own shoulders, 
and from those of as many of their brethren as acknowledge the 
justice of such strictures as the above. There has arisen, there- 
fore, a very considerable body of clerics whose ardent desire it is 
to keep pace with the intellect of the age instead of what is called 
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“witnessing against it.” They are as certain as any of their lay 
neighbours can possibly be, that a fearless prosecution of truth from 
whatever quarter it may offer evidence for criticism, is at once their 
high duty and their noble privilege. They have awaked to realise 
the fact that they are not ministers to congregations of the sixth 
or the sixteenth century, but of the nineteenth; and it has dawned 
upon them more and more clearly, that if the pulpit is to have 
power, the people of the present age cannot be fed with the very 
same food, similarly prepared, which met the wants of the entirely 
different congregations of three centuries ago. To take up the 
Homilies, or any sermons made famous by their popularity two or 
three hundred years since, and to read them before mixed congrega- 
tions now, would reveal strikingly the gradual but complete change 
of thought which has passed over mankind since then. The histories 
written in the days of Queen Anne, are now quite unsuitable to put 
into the hands of youth as records of “ Modern Events ; Waterloo 
and Scinde, the Reform Bill and Catholic Emancipation, Plassy and 
the great Indian Mutiny, Chartism and Free Trade, being all unre- 
corded, because not as yet transacted. And in like manner, theologians 
or preachers, whose effectiveness as living men depends on their 
keeping pace with the march of thought, and holding the true balance 
between what is ever changing and what is ever fixed, cannot be 
considered teachers of the age, if in their discourses and in their 
conversation, no tone be taken from the modern evolutions of mind, 
and if there be no more place found in their sermons for the thought 
of this century, than in the old histories mentioned above for the 
transactions of our generation. 

Such are the reflections which conduce to the conclusion, now 
fairly arrived at by many clergymen, that their duty is to throw 
overboard that rigidity which doggedly adheres to every ancient 
precedent, which still interprets Genesis as though Lyell and 
Murchison had never turned the pages of the rocks to force science 
to come in as a corrector of theology. In the performance of this 
duty no trifling difficulties stop their path and threaten their posi- 
tion and their influence from various quarters. To the consideration 
of some of these difficulties I proceed to address myself. [1 have 
endeavoured to make it clear that the clergy who read and think 
not only desire for. Truth’s sake, but are actually compelled by sheer 
force of conviction, to alter some of their early views, so as to bring 
them into harmony with what they now honestly believe to be the 
facts of modern science and philosophy.) Some, indeed, timorous 
and dreading consequences, close their study doors, bar their windows, 
and lighting the old rushlight as in their college days, pore over 
their Henry and Scott, and solve their difficulties out of Calmet, 
willingly ignoring all that the teeming thought of the age has 
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written since. These are to be pitied and indulged. They will 
indeed fight out their little battle, and do their good before they 
die, and be missed from the cottage fireside, and the ingle nook ; but 
not from life’s arena, not from the school of truth. 

We would rather face the difficulties than shun them. But let 
not the layman whose conclusions are arrived at without one clash with 
expediency deem us morbid or absurd because we do not rush to new 
opinions in a moment, and teach from the pulpit with dogged un- 
concern new truths which shall overset the prejudices of three 
quarters of our audiences, and empty our churches in a month. 

Our position is rendered difficult in several ways. They may 
perhaps be summed up under the heads of difficulties from the 
religious world; difficulties from the side of the educated laity; and 
difficulties from our position as accredited teachers of a certain Church 
which is founded on a large body of dogmas formally adopted in 
its documents. These difficulties I shall take up in order. 

I. There is not a doubt that the most serious of them is that arising 
from our position in the religious world. The laity, bound by no 
such shackles, and committed to nothing, may not understand us; 
but I have little doubt that many clergymen will feel the truth of the 
words I write. We are, after all, not merely searchers after abstract 
truth; we are not men who may in our studies pursue the coy 
goddess and play with her as we please. We are placed in a very 
real and practical position. Our bread, indeed, does not depend, or 
seldom does, on our popularity or influence. We are not the slaves 
of Salem Chapel,'we are ministers of a Church which is not under the 
authorised dictation of greengrocers and buttermen. But we live todo 
good to others ; it were better for us to throw up our commission alto- 
gether than that we should be suspected, distrusted, and avoided. Nor 
is this a personal question concerning only our own comfort and peace. 
We might derive the cheap glories of an intellectual martyrdom from 
a callous resistance to our people’s ideas and from the propounding 
of shocking novelties from the pulpit. But we shun this personal 
side of the question altogether, and rather ask, how can we at once 
speak that which we feel now to be the truth, and at the same time 
retain that influence which is necessary to our life-work over souls 
which hold with a grasp of steel to prejudices which they have im- 
bibed with their mother’s milk? How can we deal with that 
majority of our people whose welfare we are entrusted with, and yet 
who are not to be reached by argument, nor won by truth if it be 
new? More than this, how are we to retain this our influence 
(which, be it remembered, is one of the leading aims of our life and 
profession, one of the principal secrets of our usefulness) over the 
quiet and unostentatious of our flock when we are certain by our 
changed voices to scare a vast and chattering crowd who will sow 
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discord for us among the peaceably disposed? For in every place 
there are some self-constituted leaders of religious opinion, who are 
accustomed to require obedience to whatever they may say, and who 
will make the circuit of our parishes in a week, spoiling our work 
even among humble persons, who, but for these, would have adopted 
the views of the teacher whom they loved without perceiving for 
themselves that there was anything strange or new in them. These 
agitators are Prejudice’s police, and are found everywhere. They 
spring the rattle at the first sound of “heresy,” and, to change the 
metaphor, set a parish by the ears in the space of a fortnight. 

I can imagine the smile of disdain with which some may say,— 
This is childish alarm ; why care for these old women, why make the 
least reference to these alarmists, these sowers of discord? Let them 
do their worst, and do you your duty. Theoretically we entirely 
agree with the criticism. In our studies and in our private walks 
we completely share such views. But, as I have before said, we 
are not permitted to live independently of all social opinions—one of 
our great sources of influence is to “have a good report of all men.” 
We are under no silly fear of our female dogmatists, or of the general 
council of the tea-table, but whatever we do we must not forfeit that 
influence over the thoughts of men which alone enables us to exercise 
our ministry with the least prospect of success amongst the discou- 
ragements of modern and artificial society. 

There are “grooves ” of thought and standard forms of religious 
teaching, and so long as we keep to these all is smooth and easy. 
But if we quit them the shock’ may be compared to an engine going 
off the line ; it drags others after it pell-mell, and the survivors will 
never commit themselves to such leading again. 

In the face of all this, let it not be for a moment supposed that 
every clergyman mounts his pulpit with conscious pride, and takes 
an inward delight in the task of instructing his flock whether they 


(1) It is my firm belief that it is by training, and not by shocking, that we shall 
eventually attain the good end we seek. The Laureate caught the true idea and 
expressed it happily when he wrote :— 


“¢ Oh, thou who after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to link itself to form, 


“ Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou, with shadowy thought, confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 


‘“‘ Her faith through forms is pure as thine, 
Her hands are readier unto good. 
O sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine!” 
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will or no. His Scylla is the self-contempt which he feels if he has 
added nothing to his people’s knowledge or grasp of truth. His 
Charybdis is the fear that both he and his message may be despised 
and trampled under foot if, in endeavouring to lead his people on, his 
words clash with popular opinion and suggest the fallacy of the 
system that the people love. There is, therefore, found many a man 
ordained years ago who, in the view of all these circumstances, would 
fain have his orders cancelled or suspended for a while that he might 
in quiet and free from the disturbing bias of popular sentiment, 
pursue those questions which are rising in his mind into such im- 
portance. He is ashamed of himself when he reflects how much he 
must say, if he desires influence, which he only partially believes. 
He is ashamed of his old dogmatic discourses; ashamed of the 
weakness of his juvenile mind when at the tender age of twenty- 
three he imagined that he had so solved all the knotty questions of 
divinity as to be able er animo to declare, for all future years, his 
assent to the body of theology drawn up in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

It is no wonder, under such circumstances, that the preacher some- 
times wishes heartily that he were not required by his social position 
to be a teacher of the multitude. He often longs for the old days 
when clergymen were chiefly students, and when at least the 
laity were not so skilled in popular theology as to be critics of his 
discourse, and able to detect the flaw of a single letter with all the 
skill of an experienced reader of proofs. The function of preaching 
becomes often odious; and when we see in laymen’s writings 
witty and telling things against our sermons, we say to ourselves, 
little they know how we ourselves are ashamed of them, little they 
imagine the contempt with which we often regard ourselves when, 
forced to be teachers, we feel the deep and ardent longing to be 
but learners still, and to be allowed to throw all dogma to the four 
winds of heaven, until, at least, we should have time to search its 
foundations to the very bottom. It is not laziness which leads us 
thus to hate the preacher’s art, the facility has become too fatal of 
writing the old sentences with just variation enough to fit them to 
each new text. We have “skeletons” to clothe with flesh, if we 
please, we have “legible MS.” sermons advertised for our use, which 
do but need to be glanced over in the vestry room preparatory to being 
fulminated from the pulpit. Our tongues are up to the art of extem- 
porising the pabulum which satisfies those of our people who mistake 
fluency for intellect and hold grand words to be sufficient evidence 
of magnificent thoughts. Our difficulty is not the trouble, but the 
self-abasement. We could please others well enough, but we cannot 
please ourselves. And, therefore, we would fain be silent. And this 
we cannot be. 


Such are some of our difficulties arising from the quarter of the 
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religious public. It is needless to say that this description of them 
might be indefinitely extended. 

II. The difficulties which proceed from the quarter ‘of the edu- 
cated laity are of an entirely different character. There are many 
parishes in which a fair proportion of the people may be thus classed, 
and the clergyman who thinks for himself is not always placed in 
an easy position with regard to them. If he be dogmatic, these 
persons set it down either to ignorant bigotry or to professional 
obligation. He meets the rationalistic layman, and if he speaks to 
such a man of the positive side of religion, the historical aspect of 
Christianity, the objective truth of the Creed, the layman, if he 
attends at all, passes this by as the exhibition of the professed 
theologian’s “Shop!” With the most sincere conviction of the 
objective verity of the religion of which he is a minister, it is hard 
to induce such a hearer, or such hearers if in masses, to distinguish 
between this honest conviction and the prejudice of habit, education, 
or clerical “cant.” And thus the clergyman is at a disadvantage 
by reason of his cloth, in inducing his lay friend to listen to what 
may be said on the positive side, which he would not labour under if 
the white tie, and the calling which it symbolises, were abandoned. 
On the other hand, if the cleric exhibits a sympathy with many of 
the new views expounded for him by the layman, the latter assumes 
too rashly that his clergyman is ready to go the whole way with 
him, which may not be the case, and which the clergyman would be 
sorry should be supposed to be the case; and this often tends to 
make him cloak his real opinions, lest the extreme opponent of 
historic religion should falsely assume that he had a hearty sym- 
pathiser and disciple in the clergyman.’ Every candid mind will 
readily perceive the dilemma into which this plunges us. We wish 
to show our appreciation of the due use of reason, within those limits 
which we sincerely believe the evidence of Revelation imposes; and 
we are on the one hand liable to be accused of a merely professional 
love of dogma, and on the other are claimed as disciples of a school 

(1) “There may often be great indifference to any church, or great dissatisfaction 
with it, amongst its members; but then people say to themselves, if we touch this or 
that thing which we disapprove of, we do not know what harm we may be doing to 
people of less insight or less caution than ourselves; and so they go on (playing at 
being orthodox), content with a very rude attempt indeed at communion in spiritual 
matters, provided they do not, as they say, unsettle their neighbours. There is some- 
thing good and humble in this, there is also something of indifference: if our ancestors 
had always been content with silent protests against the things they disapproved of 
we might now have been in a worse position than we are.” (‘ Companions of my Soli- 
tude,” p. 227.) “ Our social tyranny roots out no opinions, but induces men to disguise 
them, or to abstain from any active measures for their diffusion. And thus is kept up 
a state of things very satisfactory to some minds, because without the unpleasant task 
of punishing anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions outwardly undisturbed. 


But the price paid for this intellectual peace is the sacrifice of the entire moral courage 
of the human race.” (Mill on Liberty.) 
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if only some of its conclusions appear to us to be good. In the first 
of these cases we lose the influence which we should have were we 
laymen ; in the second, we are falsely supposed to be adding what- 
ever weight our social standing, our character, and our education may 
be believed to give, to creeds or non-creeds, whenever we see a certain 
amount of truth blended with exaggerations and undue neglect of 
evidences. 

It thus appears that an ordained clergyman stands .at a decided 
disadvantage with the progress of the age. He can never hope to 
exercise among educated laymen the amount of influence which he 
might possess, if his belief in certain dogmas, which he regards as 
proved, were untainted by the suspicion of professional prejudice. I 
need not pursue further this particular branch of the subject, as I 
desire to glance rapidly before concluding at some kindred difficulties 
which proceed from the subscription to dogmas drawn up years ago 
as the opinions of the Church of England. 

III. This is the third source of a thinking clergyman’s difficulties. 
Both the nature of some of those dogmatic expressions which he finds 
in the Prayer Book, and the very fact of his having subscribed to 
them, apart from their own merits, arise as difficulties. In the first 
place, as I have before said, it seems too much to expect that a raw 
youth of three-and-twenty should have paid sufficient attention to 
positive theology, much more to abstract truth and philosophy, to 
enable him to commit himself securely for life toa large body of 
divinity drawn up in our Liturgy and Articles hundreds of years 
ago. It is inevitable that the mind, if free, will change after that 
age. And, in this case, what is to be done? None can avoid seeing 
that many clergymen are thus placed in the false position of teaching 
by the rules of their Church opinions some of which they no longer 
heartily hold, and yet which do not seem to justify them in separating 
from the communion,which they love. There are dogmas in the 
Prayer Book and in the Articles which no longer hold in their grasp 
the minds of reflecting men. But these all clergymen are supposed 
to hold because years ago they declared that they did so. So much 
for the nature of the teaching to which we are committed. But in 
these days more difficulty still arises, from the very fact of being 
committed, or being supposed to be committed, to certain conclusions. 
It is said, and with a good deal of justice, that it is impossible that a 
person paid for upholding a fixed dogmatic system should ever become 
a true guide for independent men. low can the laity be led by the 
detey, when the former are free and the latter bound? How can 
soldiers in good marching order be led by officers in shackles, or 

carrying heavy loads? And it is said that in order to place the 
clergy in their true position as guides of the age in religious matters, 
it would be necessary to leave etm altogether endindiul, and only 
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require that they should devote themselves to the pursuit and expo- 
sition of religious truth. 

On one side this is very well said. But on the other it must be 
remembered that a church without principles is a contradiction in 
terms; that no association is assembled on mere abstract principles 
broad as the universe; and that it is not too much that a church, 
founded for the maintenance of a revealed religion, should require of 
its officers sope pledge that they will teach the truths for the support 
of which they receive her pay. 

This opens a very wide question, and there is not space left to 
discuss it in this paper. The case seems to me to stand thus: We 
clergy are at once the teachers of religion, and of a religion. We are 
supposed both to be impartial and partial, prejudiced and unprejudiced. 
It is desirable that we should be both, and yet it is impossible that 
we should be both in the severest sense. We cannot fulfil the two 
functions completely of walking shoulder to shoulder with the sceptical 
and honest inquirer of our day, and at the same time of representing 
and upholding a system of religion, much of which lies in dogma, 
and, to say the least, which demands firm belief in some historic 
verities. But the admission that we cannot do all things is no reason 
why we should contentedly sit dawn under the accusation of being 
supposed unable to do anything. I trust all men must perceive that 
we have in the ranks of our clergy many stalwart souls whose grasp 
on Christian verity is not merely political, and who would continue to 
believe, and if possible to teach, just as they now do, were the 
foundations of the National Church cast into the sea. I trust, there- 
fore, that some who are fond ef saying, “ We will not listen to men 
whose hands are tied,’’ will believe that there are hundreds who hold 
and teach as they do, not because they belong to the Church, but who 
belong to the Church because they hold what she holds, and desire an 
authorised position of teaching what she and they love in common. 

And further it seems desirable that it should be fully understood 
that the clergy do not consider their hands to be tied. ‘“ Woe to the 
Church of England,” says well the Rey. E. Hawkins, “if it shall 
ever be generally believed that the clergy work in fetters, and will 
not, or dare not, search freely after truth—nay, for even this has 
been insinuated, that they teach for doctrine what they do not 
believe. It will be one of the most fatal consequences of that abuse 
of private judgment which we sometimes see and lament, if it tends 
to suppress its due exercise, or if it makes the Church of England to 
be even suspected of intending to stifle the due discharge of that. 
sacred duty by themselves and others.”’? 

I claim for myself and others therefore the right to say that we do 
not consider ourselves so bound by any bygone declaration of belief 
(1) Sermon on Liberty of Private Judgment. Oxford. 1864. 
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as to oblige us to stifle all opinions which seem to conflict with 
ancient expressions of faith, much more with popular interpretations 
of them. And yet I cannot but rejoice that the recent changes 
which have been effected in the form of clerical subscription seem 
to leave future generations of our clergy more free to express 
dissent from particular passages of the accredited documents of the 
Church than we are now. It seems to me, and to others with whom 
I have frequently spoken, that care should be taken to draw the 
line between necessary and unnecessary truths; and when the drawing 
of that line seems to open the whole question at issue between belief 
and unbelief, to seek to place it where the consent of all ages of the 
Church has placed it, and to avoid entering into particulars which 
do but exclude useful and sincere men, while they form little or no 
safeguard against the subtle efforts to undermine the Church which 
may be made by some. 

Far from joining in the popular outcry that the clergy are 
often untrue to their principles in advocating the claims of modern 
science, I here conclude with a hearty congratulation that the Church 
of England now has so many fearless men who will not be shackled 
by prejudice or silenced by any popular outcry. Let them be united 
in resisting the leading of intolerant and narrow-minded agitators. 
Let them seek gently to lead, not loudly to denounce, and audaciously 
to defy. ‘He may be considered a happy controversialist,”’ says 
the late Lord Macaulay, “ who removes vast masses of error without 
shocking vast masses of prejudice.” Let this be taken as a maxim by 
our independent clergy. Let them train the young in less dogmatic 
belief in disputed matters, that the next generation may have fewer 
intellectual obstacles to faith and truth than ours; and let them be 
assured that all truth is one, and that it is better to follow the 
guidance of evidence whether it proceeds from science, philosophy, 
or history, than to be blindly obedient to precedent on the one hand, 
or rashly intolerant of dogma on the other. 


G. R. Wynne. 

















MR. SWINBURNE’S “CHASTELARD.” ! 


THERE was a time when Providence entrusted the government of 
three European nations, two of them amongst the foremost, to three 
women, whose characters, objects, and adventures have afforded an 
inexhaustible interest to posterity. Each acquired a certain fixed — 
traditional repute : Catherine the daughter of the Italian Republic, 
who ruled over France, and Mary the French Dauphiness, who tried 
to rule over Scotland, had the advantage of the favour of the powerful 
Church with whose objects they appeared to be identified; and 
Elizabeth the half-Welshwoman, who ruled over England, established 
and retained a fame of courageous devotion to the interests of the 
country she governed, which assured a favourable interpretation, 
not only to her public, but her private life. But historical criticism, 
which is the main literary achievement of the time in which we live, 
is rudely disturbing this and many other traditionary assumptions. 
Catherine turns out to have been by no means so submissive a daughter 
of Rome as she seemed, but an unscrupulous politician, who played 
with religious factions as she would with chessmen, and who would 
have little cared to leave France Huguenote, if, by so doing, she 
secured the entire power over it to herself and her children. Elizabeth, 
standing godmother to the son of Charles IX. a few weeks after the 
Sainte-Barthelemi, and starving Leicester’s defence of the Protestants 
in the Low-Countries, shows much more of what, with an audacity of 
ecclesiastical anachronism, might be designated Puseyism, than of the 
spirit of the Reformation ; and in her persecution of the Scotch Queen, 
it is clearly the Successor and not the Catholic that is the enemy of 
her peace. As the investigation goes on, it will be interesting to 
observe whether Mary preserves her religious integrity better than 
her sister-queens ; and hitherto she has certainly done so. Granting 
her this single merit, her story becomes worse the more we know of it ; 
and if, instead of flying to England, where, in the fine words of her 
lady’s epitaph, in the cathedral at Antwerp, 
‘« Soror sororem, 

Regina Reginam, 

Hospes Hospitem. 

Trucidavit,”’ 
she had been brought to trial for Darnley’s death or perished in a civil 
tumult, it is very, doubtful whether the pity or even the mercy of the 
future world would ever have been lavished on her. Had she indeed 
remained in France, and lived out her life among the intrigues and 
amours and occasional blood-shedding of the French court, her un- 
doubted cleverness and general kindliness of disposition to those about 
her would probably have given her a good pre-eminence amid so much 


(1) CuasreLtarp: A Tracepy. By Atcernon Cuarites Swinaurne. Edward 
Moxon and Co. 
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evil; but cast as she was by a strange destiny among the brutal violences 
and ungenial virtues of the Scottish nobility and people, she had to 
depend for the pleasures and security of her daily life on nothing but 
the falseness which, as appears from the last revelations of the cha- 
racter of Elizabeth, was regarded almost as the right and priviege of 
royal natures,—maintaining, as best she could, the one sincerity of 
her religious convictions, which itself was more odious to the nation 
she governed than any fraudulent habit or vicious propensity. 

It is this episode of France in Scotland, that Mr. Swinburne has 
taken for the framework of his new drama. The chief incidents of 
the adventure of Sieur Pierre de Boscovel de Chastelard are related 
by Brantéme, and more at length by Laboureur, in his “ Additions 
aux Memoires de Castlenau.” Chastelard was a gentleman of 
Dauphiny, of much accomplishment, and of literary pretension; 
indeed, says the chronicler, “ il parlait tres bien et mettait par ecrit 
des mieux, et méme en rime, aussi bien que gentilhomme de France, 
usait d’une Poesie fort douce et gentille en cavalier.”” His knowledge 
of Italian brought him great favour with the new dynasty, and his 
translation of a poem beginning “Che giove posseder cittadee Regni”’ 
was very popular ; but his.works seem never to have been coliected— 
“jamais elles n’ont esté imprimées que j’aye vu.” Laboureur gives one 
poem, a sort of lament at the cruelty of his mistress, which he may 
or may not have written to Queen Mary, but which certainly leaves 
no regret at the obscurity into which his works have fallen. He 
was the nephew of the great Bayard, whom he resembled in figure, 
“* Moyenne, et tres telle, et maigreline ;” but it is not recorded whether 
he went to Scotland accidentally, being in the suite of the Conestable 
de Dammville, who accompanied the Queen, or whether there had 
been any previous acquaintance. It is probable that there had not, 
for he returned with his master to France, “ fort fasché et désespéré 
d’abandonner si bel objet.” But there is no doubt about the purpose 
of his second visit ; soon after his arrival he was found in the Queen’s 
chamber, and the matter was hushed up: the offence was repeated, he 
was arrested, condemned, and beheaded: on his passage to the scaf- 
fold he read the “ Hymn de la Mort,” for he was “de la Religion,” 
that is, not a Catholic; and his last words were, “ Adieu! la plus 
belle et la plus cruelle princesse du monde.” When after all these 
wretched years of humbled pride, baffled conspiracy, and joyless exile, 
Mary came to a similar death, Brantéme says he heard many persons 
in France say, “ It was the Divine justice for the fate of Chastelard.” 
Frenchmen could forgive her, perhaps approve, her plottings against 
the crown and life of Elizabeth, but deemed her justly punished for 
having given up her lover to the hard justice of the world. 

There are no materials for a true tragedy in this story of a mad 
passion and a just catastrophe ; but Mr. Swinburne has thought it 
adapted for a drama ‘of character, and as such it offers some matter 
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for criticism, both as to the selection and treatment of the subject. 
The historical complications and interests that have elsewhere made 
Queen Mary so favourite a figure in dramatic composition, are here 
set aside, and she appears in the singleness of the false and attractive 
womanhood that the worst circumstances of that time could produce 
and educate. Her least favourable delineators have hitherto admitted 
a. bold, if not magnanimous, side to her character ; but, while there is 
no actual record of her having risked herself in any way to rescue 
her adventurous adorer, Mr. Swinburne has not even imagined any such 
supposition necessary for his portraiture. He, indeed, is not satisfied 
with despoiling her of whatever heroism may still hang about her 
name, but seems advisedly to have set about devising the most 
detestable part a woman could play, and assigning it to the Queen of 
Scots. He might have remembered that historic fiction has its fair 
conditions of probability, and that where any sense of travesty is 
induced the dignity of the piece loses rather than gains by the 
notoriety of the impersonation. A great name is the property of 
mankind. The same objection does not apply to “ Chastelard,” who 
remains legitimately within the jurisdiction of the poet’s fancy, and 
over whom Mr. Swinburne has cast a certain grandeur, which he 
may not have possessed, but to the repute of which he is entitled, 
from his persistent assertion of his own wanton guilt and of the 
Queen’s entire innocence. 

This limitation of the object of the drama to a dissection of excited 
passions and calculated interests brings with it certain consequences 
not wholly favourable. The public to which Mr. Swinburne appeals 
will consist exclusively of those readers who enjoy a work of art for 
its own sake, and who care more for the power of the representation 
than for any worth in what is represented ; and these will always be 
few. Through these few, indeed, fame may be won, and the 
endurance of the work secured ; but there can be no just expectation 
of a large and ready audience. A more serious objection lies in the 
inevitable monotony of images, confined to the mere exhibition of 
human emotions, whether high or low, spiritual or animal, sensual or 
religious, which the infinite varieties of lyric verse may mitigate, but 
which no art of diction can conceal in the form of dramatic repetition. 
By excluding from his speculation the great world of moral impres- 
sion, the artist at once diminishes his area of sympathy and his range 
of expression. 

Under these self-imposed difficulties, Mr. Swinburne has produced 
a poem which many may dislike but which none can contemn, which 
many will lay down unread but which few will read once only. It 
cannot be called an advance upon “ Atalanta,” for it is something 
totally different, except in its disregard of conventional proprieties 
and its independence of the poetical habits of the day. There is the 
same richness without tawdriness of language, the same novelty 
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without strangeness of expression, the same continual sense of the 
indispensable duty of melody in verse, which some of our most 
pretentious poets either forget or disown. 

With the fair license of poetic history Mr. Swinburne transfers his 
incidents to the moment of Mary’s life in which she feels so strongly 
the inconveniences of her independent queenship, that she resolves 
to take a husband— 

‘**A help to my weak feet, 
A lamp before my face, a lord and friend 
To walk with me in weary ways, high up 
Between the wind and rain and the hot sun ;” 


and the crisis is no chance discovery of Chastelard in his mistress’s 
chamber, but his purposed presence there on her wedding night, with 
the fixed intention to be found and slain. The lover is under no 
delusion ; from the first he knows 


‘her ways of loving, all of them: 
A sweet soft way the first is; afterward 
It burns and bites like fire; the end of that’s 
Charred dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke.” 


At first she is seen toying and dancing with him; and he sings 

to} oD ? oD 

to her a prettier French song than the original Chastelard perhaps 
ever wrote :— 


“« Apres tant de jours, apres tant de pleurs, 
Soyez secourable & mon dme en peine. 
Voyez comme Avril fait Vamour aux fleurs ; 
Dame V@amour, dame aux belles couleurs, 
Dieu vous a fait belle, Amour vous fait reine. 


** Rions, je Ven prie ; aimons, je le veux. 
Le temps fuit et rit et ne revient guére 
Pour baiser le bout de tes blonds cheveux, 
Pour baiser tes cils, ta bouche et tes yeux ; 
Lamour wa qwun jour auprés de sa mere.” 


Darnley and the lords look on suspiciously, and Randolph, the 
Englishman, remarks— 
‘* She is over fair 
To be so sweet and hurt not.’ 


And the scene ends with the lover’s answer to the Queen’s demand 
to Chastelard whether he thinks that 


‘* Love still lives after life in any man ?” 


Chastelard. Most sweet queen, 
They say men dying remember, with sharp joy, 
And rapid reluctation of desire, 
Some old thing, some swift breath of wind, some word, 
Some sword-stroke or dead lute-strain, some lost sight, 
Some sea-blossom stripped to the sun and burned 
At naked ebb—some river flower that breathes 
Against the stream like a swooned swimaner’s mouth— 
Some tear or laugh ere lip and eye were man’s— 
Sweet stings that struck the blood in riding—nay, 
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Some garment or sky-colour or spice-smell, 
And die with heart and face shut fast on it, 
And know not why, and weep not; it may be 
Men shall hold love fast always in such wise 
In new fair lives where all are new things else, 
And know not why, and weep not. 


It may no doubt be thought a superfluous sympathy to complain of 
Mary’s deceit where no one is deceived, or of her treachery where 
the victim is willingly betrayed; and the author probably desires 
to contrast the blind feminine desire to delude, with the manliness 
which dallies with it, and seems to yield to it, but all the time 
understands how to make use of it for its own gratification. But 
it is surely questionable whether such a device is not rather a 
psychological puzzle than a true dramatic situation, producing an 
interest in proportion to its ingenuity. Lord Byron somewhere 
writes that the defect, and it might almost be said the indecorum, of 
Lewis’s novel was, that the female Demon was not really in love with 
the Monk ; and the same impression has been made on many a reader 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Idyll of Vivien. A writer may go far in sensuous 
playfulness without seriously offending a sound public opinion, as was 
seen in the case of Thomas Moore; and a prudent exclusion from 
certain classes of readers is the severest judgment pronounced by 
men of sense and knowledge on many of the great dramatic connec- 
tions of the baser with the better passions of mankind ; but a wilful 
complicity of intellectual artifice and sensuous desires repels and shocks 
beyond the real demerits of the artist, who may have only intended 
to concentrate his intelligence on the work of harmonising as skilfully 
as he could the various subtle elements of life and character into a 
congruous whole. 

In the next act the secret intent of the Queen to get rid of her 
lover shows itself in a kind of interlude of thoughts of love and death. 
She tells him of her fatal dreams, of her love of battle :— 


"Tis when the man is held fast underground 

They say for sooth what manner of heart he had. 

We are alive, and cannot be well sure 

If we love much or little: think you not 

It were convenient one of us should die ? 
Chastelard. Madam, your speech is harsh to understand. 
Queen. Why, there could come no change then ; one of us 

Would never need to fear our love might turn 

To the sad thing that it may grow to be. 

I would sometimes all things were dead asleep 

That I have loved, all buried in soft beds 

And sealed with dreams and visions, and each dawn 

Sung to by sorrows, and all night assuaged 

By short sweet kisses and by sweet long loves 

For old life’s sake, lest weeping overmuch 

Should wake them in a strange new time, and arm 


Memory’s blind hand to kill forgetfulness. 
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Chastelard.—Look, you dream still, and sadly. 
Queen. Sooth, a dream ; 
For such things died or lied in sweet love’s face, 
And I forget them not, God help my wit ! 
I would the whole world were made up of sleep 
And life not fashioned out of lies and loves, 
We foolish women have such times, you know, 
When we are weary or afraid or sick 
For perfect nothing. 
Chastelard (aside). Now would one be fain 
To know what bitter or what dangerous thing 
She thinks of, softly chafing her soft lip. 
She must mean eyil. 


The “ evil” soon shows itself, for Darnley appears, and she acknow- 
ledges him as her future husband. The scene in the Queen’s chamber 
is very beautiful, but ingeniously wicked as the rest: she almost 
wishes Chastelard to escape, and is tempted by his desperation almost 
to forget herself and her own repute, but she remains the cruel 
Enchantress. He tells her at once the meaning of his presence :— 


‘*O my sweet, 
Tam come here to take farewell of love 
That I have served, and life that I have lived 
Made up of love, here in the sight of you 
That all my life’s time I loved more than God, 
Who quits me thus with bitter death for it. 
For you well know that I must shortly die, 
My life being wound about you as it is, 
Who love me not; yet do not hate me, sweet, 
But tell me wherein I came short of love ; 
For doubtless I came short of a just love, 
And fell in some fool’s fault that angered you. 
Now that I talk men dig my grave for me 
Out in the rain, and in a little while 
I shall be thrust in some sad space of earth, 
Out of your eyes ; and you, O you, my love, 
A newly-wedded lady full of mirth 
And a queen girt with all good people’s love, 
You shall be fair and merry in all your days. 
Is this so much for me to have of you? 
Do but speak, sweet : I know these are no words 
A man should say though he were now to die, 
But I am as a child for love, and haye 
No strength at heart ; yea, I am afraid to die, 
For the harsh dust will lie upon my face 
Too thick to see you pass.” 


And concludes— 


‘‘ Tt were much best 
I should be slain.” 


To which she quickly replies— 


‘‘'Yea, best such folk were slain.” 


Again he prays her not to weep, and she plays again the same 
game :— 
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Queen. Nay, dear, I have 
No tears in me; I never shall weep much, 
I think, in all my life; I have wept for wrath 
Sometimes and for mere pain, but for love’s pity 
I cannot weep at all. I would to God 
You loved me less; I give you all I can 
For all this love of yours, and yet I am sure 
I shall live out the sorrow of your death 
And be glad afterwards. You know I am sorry. 
I should weep now; fergive me for your part, 
God made me hard, I think. Alas, you sec 
I had fain been other than I am. 


And so onwards, when Darnley is at the door, and Chastelard has 
said— 


‘* Kiss me just once. 
You know now all you have to say.” 


Before the husband and the Maries, he proclaims his own madness 
and her innocence :— 


‘* Madam, I pray you say, 

I am no liar; you know me what I am, 
A sinful man and shortly to be slain, 
That in a simple insolence of love 
Have stained with a fool’s eyes your holy hours 
And with a fool’s words put your pity out ; 
Nathless you know if I be liar or no, 
Wherefore for God’s sake give me grace to swear 
(Yea, for mine too) how past all praise you are 
And stainless of all shame ; and how all men 
Lie, saying you are not most good and innocent, 
Yea, the one thing good as God.” 

Queen. Lay hold upon that man. 
Bear him away, but see he has no hurt. 


From thenceforth her main thought is to have him out of the way, 
as soon as may be, without a trial, without any possibility of the truth 
being told ; and whether this is to be done by his escape or his death 
matters little. Murray is slow to understand her intent, or rather 
pretends to be so :— 


Murray. Come, come, be clear with me; 
You bid me to dispatch him privily. 

Queen. God send me sufferance! I bid you, sir ? 
Nay, do not go: what matter if I did ? 

Nathless I never bade you; no, by God. 

Be not so wroth ; you are my brother born ; 
Why do you dwell upon me with such eyes ? 
For love of God you should not bear me hard. 

Murray. What, are you made of flesh ? 

Queen. O, now I see 
You had rather lose your wits to do me harm 
Than keep sound wits to help me. 

Murray. It is right strange ; 
The worst man living hath some fear, some loye, 
Holds somewhat dear a little for life’s sake, 
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Keeps fast to some compassion ; you have none ; 
You know of nothing that remembrance knows 
To make you tender. I must slay the man ? 
Nay, I will do it. 
Queen. Do, if you be not mad. 
I am sorry for him; and he must needs die. 
I would I were assured you hate me not: 
I have no heart to slay him by my will. 
I pray you think not bitterly of me, 
Murray. Is it your pleasure such a thing were done? 
Queen. Yea, by God’s body is it, certainly. 


Murray changes his mind to her infinite vexation, and she has to 
deal with Darnley, who is bent on Chastelard’s public death and 
shame ; so she first tries to save him, in vain. Then she produces 
the death-warrant, and asks, triumphantly, whether Darnley still 
believes she loves him? For a moment Darnley is satisfied and 
about to yield, but the spirit of vengeance repossesses him, and he 
forces her to sign :— 


Queen. O, do you think I hold you off with words ? 
Why, take it then; there is my handwriting, 
And here the hand that you shall slay him with. 
Tis a fair hand, a maiden-coloured one: 
I doubt yet it has never slain a man. 
You never fought yet save for game, I wis. 
Nay, thank me not, but have it from my sight ; 
Go and make haste for fear he be got forth ; 
It may be such a man is dangerous ; 
Who knows what friends he hath? and by my faith 
I doubt he hath seen some fighting, I do fear 
He hath fought and shed men’s blood; ye are wise men 
That will not leave such dangerous things alive ; 
*Twere well he died the sooner for your sakes. 
Pray you make haste; it is not fit he live. 
Darnley. What, will you let him die so easily ? 





Following out the chain, she works on Darnley till he says— 


** You do not love him. 
Well; yet he need not die. It were right hard 
To hang the fool because you love him not.” 


Her assumed contentment rouses his wrath anew ; and after some 
interesting by-play, he goes forth resolute to have the deed done :— 


‘* And when the doing is past, 
I will come here and teach you tender things 
Out of my love till you forget my wrath.” 


She does not seem lightly to forget it, as Darnley found in his end, 
which is thus foreshadowed :— 


‘< T will have blood back, 
And wash them cool in the hottest of his heart, 
Or I will slay myself: I cannot tell : 
I have given gold for brass, and lo the pay 
Cleaves to my fingers: there’s no way to mend— 
Not while life stays: would God that it were gone ! 
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The fool will feed upon my fame and laugh ; 
Till one seal up his tongue and lips with blood, 
He carries half my honour and good name 
Between his teeth. Lord God, mine head will fail! 
When have I done thus since I was alive ? 
And these ill times will deal but ill with me— 
My old love slain, and never a new to help, 
And my wits gone, and my blithe use of life, 
And all the grace was with me.” 
Then she remembers that one Robert Erskine had undertaken to 
remove Chastelard, but Mary Beaton tells her— 


** He would not fly; we cannot get him forth. 
. . . He says your grace given would scathe yourself ; 
And little grace for such a grace as that 
Be with the little of his life he kept 
To cast off some time more unworthily.” 

This makes her “ sorrier for him than for men right wise,” and 
out of very perverseness determining that he shall live, she, after an 
admirable parley with her Council, wins from them their consent to 
the reprieve,—from all but Morton, who thinks— 

‘* Tt were well done to muffle lewd men’s mouths 
sy casting of his head into their lap: 
It were much best.” 
In vain. Mary Beaton carries off in triumph to the prisoner his 
license to live. 

For dexterity of fence, both in feeling and language, this scene 
may rank with the masterpieces of our older drama. Out of the 
single sentence, “Shall Chastelard die or not?” comes out this 
“Pharaoh’s serpent.”” of womanly caprice, with only too much 
power and too much ingenuity. The gyrations are so unexpected, 
and the changes so numerous, that in less masterly hands the effect 
would be rather that of a psychological puzzle than of a dramatic 
evolution. Even here, it is difficult to suppress the half-laugh of sur- 
prise with which we meet cach new change in a brilliant kaleidoscope 
or agreeable pantomime, and Mr. Swinburne will do well not to 
repeat this enterprise too often. 

In the last act Chastelard is in prison, quietly awaiting the end. 
He has received the reprieve and destroyed it before the visit of 
the Queen. Nothing can be tenderer than she is :— _ 


“ Tf you be gentle to me, take my hand. 
Do you not hold me the worst female in the world ? 
Nay, you must needs. But say not yet you do. 
I am born to weep, I know not how to live.” 
She tells him how she wrote the reprieve “out of pure love,” and 
would have done it with her heart’s blood, but—but The rest 
must be told in the poet’s own words :— 





Queen. They will slay you shamefully by force 
Even in my sight. 
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Chastelard. Faith, I think so they will. 
Queen. Nay, they would slay me too, cast stones at me, 
Drag me alive—they have eaten poisonous words, 
They are mad and have no shame. 
Chastelard. Ay, like enough. 
Queen. ‘Would God my heart were greater; but God wot 
I have no heart to bear with fear and die. 
Yea, and I cannot help you: or I know 
I should be nobler, bear a better heart : 
But as this stands—I pray you for good love, 
As you hold honour a costlier thing than life— 
Chastelard. Well? 
Queen. Nay, I would not be denied for shame ; 
In brief, I pray you give me that again. 
Chastelard. What, my reprieve ? 
Queen. Even so; deny me not, 
For your sake mainly: yea, by God you know 
How fain I were to die in your death’s stead. 
For your name’s sake. This were no need to swear. 
Lest we be mocked to death with a reprieve, 
And so both die, being shamed. What, shall I swear ? 
What, if I kiss you? must I pluck it out ? 
You do not love me: no, nor honour. Come, 
I know you have it about you: give it me. 
Chastelard. I cannot yield you such a thing again ; 
Not as I had it. 
Queen. A coward ? what shift now ? 
Do such men make such crayens ? 
Chastelard. Chide me not: 
Pity me that I cannot help my heart. 
Queen. Heaven mend mine eyes that took you for a man! 
What, is it sewn into your flesh ? take heed— 
Nay but for shame—what have you done with it ? 
Chastelard. Why, there it lies, torn up. 
Queen. God help me, sir! 
Have you done this ? 
Chastelard. Yea, sweet; what should I do ? 
Did I not know you to the bone, my sweet ? 


Is any demoniac trait of the enchantress yet withheld? Yes, 
one. Chastelard asks pardon of Darnley as becomes a gentleman who 
has injured another, and receives it. Murray adds :— 


Sir, in all things 
We find no cause to speak of you but well: 
For all I see, save this your deadly fault, 
I hold you for a noble perfect man. 

Chastelard. I thank you, fair lord, for your nobleness. 

You likewise, for the courtesy you have 
I give you thanks, sir; and to all these lords 
That have not heart to load me at my death. 
Last, I beseech of the best queen of men 
And royallest fair lady in the world 
To pardon me my grievous mortal sin 
Done in such great offence of her: for, sirs, 
If ever since I came between her eyes 
She hath beheld me other than I am 
Or shown her honour other than it is, 
Or, save in royal faultless courtesies, 
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Used me with favour ; if by speech or face, 
By salutation or by tender eyes, 
She hath made a way for my desire to live, 
Given ear to me or boldness to my breath ; 
I pray God cast me forth before day cease 
Even to the heaviest place there is in hell. 
Yea, if she be not stainless toward all men, 
I pray this axe that I shall die upon 
May cut me off body and soul from heaven. 
Now for my soul’s sake I dare pray to you; 
Forgive me, madam. 
Queen. Yea, I do, fair sir: , 
With all my heart in all I pardon you. 
Chastelard. God thank you for great mercies. 
Yet one more? He goes to the scaffold, “‘ Rousard” in hand, as 
the tradition makes him. The Maries watch from a window, and 
think 
‘*she must have pardoned him, 
He looks so merrily. 


But they see 
‘‘The helve and edge of the great axe 
Turn in the sunlight as the man shifts hands. 
And they ery— 
«¢ Jesu, hear us! 

Punish the Queen. God! do this much to her, 

For his sake only! Yea, for pity’s sake, 

Do this much with her!” 

cad * * * * 


An Usher. Make way there for the Lord of Bothwell! Room! 
Place for my Lord of Bothwell next the Queen! 

It is impossible that this play should not highly raise Mr. Swin- 
burne’s reputation. There are artistic defects in it, but not to be 
mentioned beside the artistic merits; there are faults of sensuousness, 
even of coarseness, but they are accompanied by exceeding tenderness 
and refined emotion ; there is an exuberance and often an obscurity 
of expression, but any student of our earlier dramatists will feel that 
these arise far more from the poet’s overflowing knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, those masters of art and language, than from any 
carelessness or ignorance. With no particular show of humility 
about him, there is manifest in this and his other writings a general 
studiousness and devotion to his object which may authorise any critic 
to believe that, if the author is once impressed with the justice of the 
review, he would be the first to be grateful for it ; and that no friendly 
comment will be lost on him which is judicious and respectful. This 
is the spirit in which an original poet may train himself to the highest 
excellence. His preface to Moxon’s “Selections from Byron” is 
another instance of the fact, too often forgotten, that there is no 
education for the writing of superior prose like the serious practice 
of poetry ; and with this double power, Mr. Swinburne’s future career 
must be an object of much interest to all who estimate aright the 
worth and weight of British literature in the intellectual and moral 
history of mankind. Hovenron. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


When we study the pictures and gestures by which savages and the 
deaf and dumb express their minds, we can mostly trace the relation 
between the outward sign and the inward thought which it makes 
manifest. Seeing the idea of “sleep” shown in gesture by the head 
with shut eyes, leant heavily against the open hand; or the idea of 
“running” by the attitude of the runner, with chest forward, mouth 
half open, elbows and shoulders well back; or “candle” by the 
straight forefinger held up, and, as it were, blown out; or “salt” by 
the imitated act of sprinkling it with thumb and finger,—we so far 
understand the nature of this means of human utterance, that we can 
see how we should of ourselves express our thoughts by like methods, 
so that others, seeing our signs, should thereby perceive our mean- 
ing. And, again, the figures of the child’s picture-book, the sleeper 
and the runner, the candle and the salt-cellar, show their purport by 
the same sort of evident relation between thought and sign. What 
St. Thomas Aquinas said of language, that the names of things 
ought to agree with their natures (nomina debent naturis rerum con- 
grucre), is not only true, but obviously true, of the Gesture-Language 
and Picture-Writing. But if, encouraged by our ready success in 
making out the nature and mode of action of these ruder methods, 
we turn to the higher art of Speech, and ask how such and such 
words have come to express such and such thoughts, we find our- 
selves face to face with a problem of which it is as yet only’possible to 
offer a solution of some small parts, large enough indeed to inspirit 
us to push forward the research, but only covering, as it were, a 
corner here and there of a vast and elsewhere unknown field. 

When I speak of solutions of this problem of the Origin of 
Language, I mean positive and definite solutions, not metaphysical 
or abstract ones. Of these latter there is, indeed, no lack. Some 
have held that language was revealed to man by supernatural inter- 
ference ; others, that he spoke naturally and instinctively as a bird 
sings ; others, that language was contrived artificially by men who 
settled in conclave what arbitrary meaning each sound should bear ; 
others, that the roots of language were sounds having an inherent 
suitability to express certain ideas, and so on. But however much of 
truth may be contained in such theories as these, they all have this 
fatal defect, that to us they stand none the better for being true, and 
none the worse for being false. Like the stories of strange monsters 
dwelling in the outer regions of the world, they may place themselves 
on an equal ground of assertion until the time when real knowledge 
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shall come to divide the true from the false. The one-eyed Arimaspi 
who rob the guardian griffins of their treasures in the gold fields of 
the far North, and the Antipodes who walk, feet up and head down, 
on the under side of the earth, like flies upon a ceiling, the headless 
men of Africa and the noseless men of Asia, have to stand side by 
side in books of geography till travellers prove which are fabulous, and 
which are altogether or at least colourably true. So our business in 
studying the great problem of language is not, with the metaphy- 
sician, to map out imaginary roads through an ideal land, but rather, 
with the patient student of detail, to follow up tracks which really 
lead somewhere, though it be but a very little way, and to seek out 
the openings to new ones. 

Of words which have their meaning, not by inheritance from 
parents or adoption from foreigners, but by being taken up directly 
from the world of sound into the world of sense, there are three 
kinds at present known. The first two, Interjectional Words and 
Imitative or Onomatopoetic Words, have grown familiar to us by 
long and even popular discussion. When a philosopher has in his 
hands a morsel of solid truth, he is apt enough to stretch it further 
than it will bear. The magic umbrella must spread and spread till 
it becomes a tent wide enough to shelter the king’s army. No 
wonder that students who found in nature real and direct sources of 
articulate speech, in interjectional sounds like ah! ugh! h’m! sh! 
and in imitative sounds like cuckoo, tomtom, purr, whiz, should have 
fancied that the whole secret of language lay within their grasp, and 
that they had but to fit the keys thus found into one hole after 
another in order to open every lock. These are the theories which, 
stretched as they often have been from reasonable argument into | 
mere fanciful dogmatism, were laid open by Max Miiller in one 
of his most caustic passages as the “Pooh-pooh theory” and the 
“ Bow-wow theory.” But it must be borne in mind that what 
criticism touches in these opinions is their exaggeration, not their 
reality. That interjections and imitative words are really taken up 
to some extent, be it small or large, into the very body and structure 
of language, no one denies. Such a denial, if any one offered it, the 
advocates of the disputed theories might dispose of in the single 
phrase, that they would neither be pooh-poohed nor hooted down. The 
question is only one of extent ;—-some say such words are few and of 
little importance; others, such as Wedgwood, Farrar, and Wilson, 
that they are many and of a great deal. Dispassionate inquirers, 
who are advocates’ of neither theory, will follow both, trusting them, 
as the saying is, just so far as they can see them. The third or 
Symbolic class of words shades gradually into the Imitative class. 
To discuss, with the aid of some new materials, the characters of 
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these three classes of direct words, as they may be called, the 
Interjectional, the Imitative, and the Symbolic, is the object of the 
present essay. 

“The brutish inarticulate Interjection,” as Horne Tooke called it, 
has long been set down by the grammarians as a natural sound, used 
to express some passion or emotion of the mind. Such a definition 
may not teach us much about what purpose interjections really serve, 
and how, but it goes far toward explaining something else, namely, 
why we know so little about them. For of all means of stifling 
rational inquiry nothing equals this—to get the opinion firmly held 
that any phenomenon is “natural.” The reason little girls give to 
an embarrassing “ Why is so-and-so ?”—“ Because it is,” is somewhat 
too crude; but put it, “ Because it is naturally so,” and the philo- 
sophic mind rests and is thankful that a new problem has been 
solved, and thus the secret of other whys and wherefores underlying 
this “naturally ” is kept by that most effectual of means, the con- 
cealment of there being anything to conceal. The unlucky interjec- 
tions, too, have fared badly in another way. Alphabetic writing is 
far too incomplete and clumsy an instrument to render their peculiar 
and variously modulated sounds, for which a few conventionally 
written words do duty poorly enough, while in reading aloud, and 
sometimes even in the talk of those who have learnt rather from 
books than from the living world, we hear these awkward copies, 
ahem! hein! tush! tut! pshaw! now carrying the unquestioned 
authority of words printed in a book, and reproduced, letter for 
letter, with an accuracy worthy of all praise. 

Written letters can indeed do little more than suggest the real 
sounds of interjections proper. From these must of course be distin- 
guished the many sense-words which, often in a mutilated or old- 
fashioned guise, come close to them both in outward appearance and 
in use. Such a word is /ail! that is, whole, hale, prosperous, origi- 
nally, as the Gothic Bible shows, an adjective used vo ocatively like 
bravo! brava! Again, when the East African negro cries out in 
fear or wonder mamd ! mémda! he might be thought to be uttering a 
real interjection, “a word used to express some passion or emotion of 
the mind,” as Lindley Murray has it, but in fact he is simply calling, 
like the great grown-up baby that he is, for his mother. Other 
exclamations consist of a pure interjection combined with a pronoun, 
as oipor, oime ! ah me ! or with an adjective, as alas ! hélas (ah weary!). 
The calls to domestic animals are interjectional cries, whose history 
is mostly very hard to make out. Not only is di// a recognised call 
to ducks in England, “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be killed!” but 
dlidli is set down as used for the like purpose in Bohemia. A cockney 
might very well take for a pure perenne the coop ! coop ! which 
calls cows, which is only “come up! come up!” 
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‘‘Come uppe, Whitefoot, come uppe, Lightfoot, 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.” 


Sometimes the call seems to be merely the creature’s name. The 
Bohemian peasant calls to his dog, ps’, ps’, but then pes means 
“dog.” The Hindu child calls mun! mun ! to the cat, but then its 
name in Hindustani is mano. The English child calls puss! puss ! 
and in the call keeps up an old Celtic name for the cat, Irish pus, 
Erse pusag, one of those words which, like basket and piggin,’remain in 
English to mark the presence of the Celt in the country of the invad- 
ing Saxon. 

When the ground has been cleared of obscure or mutilated sense- 
words, a residue of real sound-words, or pure interjections, remains 
behind. Among these, in the first place, there appears a class which 
I think any one conversant with the gesture-signs of savages and 
deaf-mutes would admit, when the case was properly put before him, 
to be themselves gesture-signs of the same nature as those he is 
accustomed to, though made with the assistance of vocal sound. The 
sound m’m, m’n, made with the lips closed, is the sign of the man 
who tries to speak, but cannot. Even the deaf-and-dumb child, 
though he cannot hear what he is saying, makes this noise to show 
that he is dumb, that he is ‘ma mu, as the Vei Negroes of West 
Africa would say. To the speaking man the articulation which we 
write mum! says plainly enough “hold your tongue!” ‘“ mum’s the 
word.” The gesture of blowing is a familiar expression of contempt 
and disgust, and when vocalised gives the labial interjections which 
are written pah! bah! pugh! pooh! in Welch pw! in low Latin 
puppup ! and which correspond to a number of imitative words, which 
in very various languages describe the action of puffing or blowing. 
Laura Bridgman was not only deaf-and-dumb, but also blind, yet 
when she did not like to be touched, she would vocalise the sign of 
her disgust and say, /! In like manner the gesture of spitting gives 
the dental interjection ?7?’¢’, which is written tut! That this is no 
fancy, imitative words like Tahitian ¢utwa, “to spit,’ may serve to 
show.” 





Such vocalised gesture-signs as these of mumbling, blowing, and 
spitting, which express their meanings by a kind of symbol or 
metaphor, should be kept apart from other interjectional sounds, 
which answer their end in a more direct way. The laugh is sounded 
(when it is sounded, which is not at all necessary) as haha! hi hi! 
ho ho! xa xa! xe xe! ka ka! kiki! and so forth, according as it is 
a laugh proper, a chuckle, a giggle, or a snigger. And other inter- 


° 


(1) Tah. mamu, Fij. nomo, Chil. nomn, “to be silent.” 
(2) Skr. ?Aa¢Aa, “the sound of spitting ;” ¢ hithrita, “noisy spitting,” ic. ? hit- 
raking; Persian ¢’hu kerdan, “to spit,” i.e. to make ?/u ; Galla tw; Yoruba tu. 
NN2 
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jections common to races speaking the most widely various languages 
may be set down in a rough way as representing the sighs, groans, 
moans, cries, shrieks, and growls by which man gives utterance to 
various of his feelings. Such are some of the many sounds for 
which ah! oh! ahi! aie! are written, the sigh which is put down in 
English as heigho ! and in the Wolof language of Africa as hhihhe, and 
the kind of groan which is represented by weh! ouais! ovai! vac! 
Coptic ouae ! Galla wayo ! Ossetic voy! There is more propriety in 
calling such sounds as these “ natural,’ than such symbolic sounds 
as pooh! or mum! Of course there is a reason why it comes to pass 
that we laugh when joyful or amused, and sigh when sorrowful or 
weary, though for the explanation of this reason, whatever it may 
be, we must look to the physiologist, not to the philologist,—every 
man to his trade: Yet before giving over the problem to be treated 
physiologically, we may carry its examination a step further. 

In a note in the famous “ Diversions of Purley,” mention is made 
of “ The industrious and exact Cinonio, who does not appear ever to 
have had a single glimpse of reason.” Horne Tooke’s method of 


treating any one who stood in the way of hisargument was, to say 
the least, rough, somewhat like that of the American lady who was 
heard to remark to her friend, as they crushed into the Sistine chapel 
on Easter Eve, that she always did well in a crowd, for when she 
didn’t get right along she just kicked. The offence of the gram- 


marian who is “just kicked” as above, was simply his having said 
that one interjection, ai ! could express, when pronounced in different 
ways, more than twenty ideas, such as outcry, pain, and so forth. 
The thing is indeed such commonplace matter of fact, that Horne 
Tooke’s most effective way to answer the grammarian who said it, 
was to abuse him. But how does it come to be true that ah! and 
oh! and ugh! and other such sounds, should be able to express, as 
they do, such varied and complex feelings? Without professing to 
go into the full question of the effect of tone and emphasis on the 
mind, an observation may be made as to the nature of these inter- 
jections which has escaped at all events general notice, and perhaps 
any notice at all, possibly by reason of its extreme obviousness, like, 
to borrow Edgar Poe’s comparison, the names of the continents 
printed in great staring capitals right across the map. Every one 
recognises the fact that certain expressions of face, as well as certain 
interjectional sounds, correspond to certain feelings, but it is not 
thus generally recognised that there is a real connection or depend- 
ence between the expression of the face and the sound which comes 
out from it. The human body is among other things an instrument 
for producing vocal sounds, and the different attitudes of mouth, 
cheeks, &c., which belong to different feelings of the mind modify 
the position of the vocal organs, and thereby the sounds uttered. 
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The laugh made with a solemn, contemptuous, or sarcastic face, is 
quite different from that which comes from a joyous one; the ah! 
oh! ho! hey! and so on, change their modulations to match the 
expression of the countenance, which expression may even be known 
in the dark by hearing the sound it produces, while the forced 
character given by the attempt to bring out a sound not matching 
even the outward play of the features can hardly be hidden by the 
most expert ventriloquist, and in such forcing the sound perceptibly 
drags the face into the attitude which fits with it. The change of 
tone which accompanies such change of feature is in great measure 
due to alteration of the musical quality or “colour” of the vowels, 
which, as Helmholtz’s beautiful researches have shown, is affected by 
changing the dimensions of the cavity of the mouth. This hollow 
acts as a resonator or sounding-box, and is, in any particular position, 
in tune to a particular note. Now, a vowel being a sound com- 
pounded of a fundamental note and a long series of upper tones, the 
cavity of the mouth brings out strongly such of these tones as are 
most nearly correspondent to it, and damps the rest. By this means 
the effect of change of feature changing the interior shape of the 
mouth is to alter the upper tones of the vowel, and thereby its musical 
quality. Now, why should a particular tone of voice convey to the 
mind the feeling of joy, surprise, or disgust? There is considerable 
reason to suppose that the character of such tone is in great part 
caused by the expression of the features, for on the one hand, the sound 
can hardly be made without the appropriate expression of face ; 
while, on the other hand, this expression is constantly put on with 
no view of uttering any sound, even by the deaf and dumb, who 
have clearly nothing to do with sound in the matter. So far, then, 
as the tone of an interjection is modified by expression of feature, its 
action on the mind of the hearer may be explained by association of 
ideas, without assuming the existence of a direct relation between 
certain sounds and certain emotions. Knowing that a particular 
state of feeling brings on a particular expression of face, and that 
this again gives out a particular interjectional sound, we may explain 
the effect of an interjection on the mind by making one and the 
same action account for the expression of the face and that of the 
sound which it utters. On this view the association of each tone 
with its proper meaning would be due to experience. A child would 
learn the meaning of an interjectional tone partly by making it when 
the feelings have brought the face to a proper attitude for producing 
it. Of the expression of its own features a child has hardly any 
means of judging, and it may come to connect the sound directly 
with the feeling without taking any thought of the intermediate 
process of change of face. Beside this, it learns by a series of 
observations the relations of its own feelings and tones and the 
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expressions of face and voice in others. Children of three or four 
may be seen in the act of learning by repeated observation to do 
this; they will turn and look at the speaker’s face to make sure of 
the meaning of his tone, and then, and not till then, they will act on 
what he says. Among the blind the process is of course more 
restricted ; they take no account of expression of face either in them- 
selves or others, and only connect their own tones and feelings with 
the tones of others and the accompanying words and acts. Yet they, 
like the rest of mankind, have to go through the process of putting the 
appropriate expression upon their faces in order to produce the tone 
it belongs to. The same conditions affect the expression given to 
ordinary words by the tone of their utterance, which puts into them 
the interjectional quality over and above the mere combination of 
rigidly defined ideas. Indeed, the deadness and want of emotional 
power in ordinary reading aloud is in a considerable measure due to 
the restraint which the reader puts upon his features, to prevent their 
following the feeling of the subject, and which thus necessarily robs 
his voice of the power to give to each word its lifelike modulation. 
A number of other interjectional forms, about whose origin it is 
more difficult to speak with any confidence, I pass by here without 
remark. But taking pure interjections as a class, how far do they 
pass into the kind of words which go to form the propositions of 
logical language, the verb, noun, adjective, &e.? Such transition 
has not been proved to exist to any very great extent, but it goes 
far enough to give the interjection its right to claim a share, 
though it may prove but a small one, in the Origin of Language. 
Thus, in the language of the Gallas (south of Abyssinia), 0 / is the 
usual answer to a call, and also a cry to drive cattle, whence, with 
the addition of ordinary verbal terminations, oada becomes a verb, 
meaning “to answer,” and ofa another, meaning “to drive cattle.” 
So birefado, “to be afraid,” is simply “to make brr!” The Arab 
gurgles to his camel ikh ! ikh! till it kneels down, and thus to nakh 
a camel, that is, to make it kneel, to iii / ikh! it, has been plausibly 
explained as derived from this interjection. The exclamation io! 
which the German adds to the ery of “ Fire!” “Murder!” Feuerio ! 
Mordio! remains as mere an interjection as the o/ in our street 
cries of “ Pease-o /” “ Dust-o!” but the Iroquois of North America 
makes a fuller use of his materials, and carries his io! of admiration 
into the very formation of compound words, adding it to a noun to 
say that it is beautiful—thus, O/-io is “the beautiful river,” and 
Ontario is formed in a like way. In Ceylon, a hoo, the sound of a 
Shout, becomes, like the “far cry to Loch Awe,” a measure of 
distance, “as far as one can hear a shout.” The interjection weh ! 
ouais! vac! passes into a term for pain, suffering, woe, in Indo- 
European languages—German, eh ; Anglo-Saxon, wa, wea; Scotch, 
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wae ; and just as plainly among the Turanian Esths, Lapps, and Finns, 
waiw, waiwa, waja. These are the first suitable instances which occur 
to me of interjections passing into the main body of language ; it is 
not my object to draw up a long list, but only enough cases to show 
that such sense-words, derived from mere sound-words, may exist in 
reasonable numbers in different parts of the world. Yet it must be 
acknowledged, that our liability to devise fanciful origins for words 
which may, after all, have sprung from ordinary sense-roots, is very 
destructive to confidence in a method of explanation so apt to be 
abused. 

To turn now to the class of Imitative or Onomatopoetic words. 
That words imitated from the cries of animals, the notes of musical 
instruments, and various other kinds of sound or noise, really are 
made, and form part of human language, is a thing which every- 
body admits in principle. There is, indeed, no denying the fact; 
the difficulty lies in settling the details of such action, and the limits 
it extends to. Flies buzz, bees hum, snakes hiss, a cracker or a bottle 
of ginger-beer pops, a cannon or a bittern booms— 


‘* Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern,”’ 


as Mr. Sebastian Evans has it, and so on. The names of the cuckoo, 
the ai-ai sloth, the kaka parrot, the Eastern tomtom, which is a drum ; 
the African wlule, which is a flute; the Siamese khong-bong, which 
is a wooden harmonicon,—are mere imitations of sounds, like a 
host of other words. But when a philologist, holding truly enough 
that he has caught a glimpse of a great principle, sets to work 
right and left to explain language by its means, he is apt presently 
to catch up some word which is really, or may be only in his faney, 
like some appropriate sound, but which, in fact, has an etymology 
of its own. Then the first etymologist who meets with the unlucky 
theoriser falls upon him and crushes him to splinters. Let us take 
an imaginary case: “ Fiddle,” says the advocate of the Imitative or 
Bow-wow theory, “is a word imitated from the sound of that instru- 
ment, as may be more fully seen in fiddle-de-dee, which imitates its 
meaningless seraping, like tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, which imitate 
the deseending and ascending scale. In the hands of Mr. Robert 
Browning it gets an extra scrape, and becomes _fiddle-diddle-dee.” 
“Nonsense,” says the etymologist, “the name of the fiddle has 
nothing in the world to do with its sound, it is nothing but Latin— 
fidicula, a lyre, a diminutive of jfidis.’ In discussions like these we 
have the elements of the prettiest of all quarrels, that in which there 
is a dash of right on both sides. For, no doubt, though fiddle is 
not a sound-word, fiddle-de-dee does really imitate its scraping. For 
language, being (as it is, indeed, the main object of this essay to 
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bring prominently into view) not the mere mechanical working out 
of a uniform plan, but a highly artificial system, in which every 
shift and contrivance which suggests itself to the word-maker is 
pressed into the service of making sound available to utter sense, 
he combines in the most varying way the making of words for the 
sake of their sound, with the taking of them for the sake of the sense 
he has learnt from others to attach to them. So ready-made sense- 
words, if suitable, are taken in hand and added to, modified, so to 
speak, coloured, by mere sound. Thus such a combination as fiddle- 
de-dee comes to be made; nor, I think, would a prudent man even 
assert that tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, obvious imitations as they 
are, have not a sense-word at the bottom of them. When a philo- 
logist, led on by finding undoubted imitative words in a language, 
sets himself of malice prepense to hear articulate sounds, in the cries 
of animals, for instance, there is no knowing how far his imagination 
may carry him. The Coptic has several good imitative words, ecio, 
an ass, Arour, a frog, moui, a lion; but beyond such as these, I have 
seen che, a cow, claimed as an imitation. Who ever heard a cow say 
ehe ? Such speculations are indeed on the high road to the language 
of the wood-pigeons. <A certain Welshman, says the story, was put 
upon his trial for stealing two cows. ‘I never stole them,” he said, 
“they were given me.” “Given you, who gave them you?” 
“Why, as I was going along the lane, I came to the field where the 
cows were, and there was a little gentleman sitting in a tree, 
and saying in a nice soft voice, ‘ 'Take-two-o00-coos-Taffy—take-two- 
00-c00-00s,’ and as he was so pressing, I did just take two.” 

The advocate of the Imitative theory, when he goes in among the 
root-words of known language, and begins to explain meaning by 
sound, has indeed taken in hand a perilous task, if he trusts his own 
powers of discernment. For in fact, of all judges of the question at 
issue, he has nourished and trained himself up to become the very 
worst. His imagination is ever suggesting to him what his judgment 
would like to be true; like a witness answering the leading questions 
of the counsel on his own side, he answers in good faith, but with 
what bias we all know. What is then to be done? Fortunately for 
the study of his problem, the student may in great measure rid him- 
self of the task he executes so ill. It so happens that a number of 
unprejudiced witnesses have long ago put their evidence on record ; 
these witnesses are the various languages of the world, living and 
dead. 

If several languages which we cannot class as distinctly of the 
same family, unite in expressing a notion by a word which may 
fairly claim to be a mere imitation of sound, their combined testi- 
mony will go far to prove the claim a just one. For if it be objected 
that such words may have come into both from a common source, of 
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which the trace is for the most part lost, it may be answered by the 
question, why there is not a proportionate agreement between the 
languages in question throughout the far larger mass of words which 
cannot claim to be direct sound-words. If several languages have 
independently chosen like words to express like sounds, then we may 
reasonably suppose we are not deluding ourselves in thinking that 
such words are highly appropriate to their purpose. Thus we have 
such forms as pu, puf, bu, buf, recurring in the most remote and 
different languages with the meaning of blowing or puffing. 

The way in which one savage race after another have named the 
‘uropean musket, when they saw it, by the sound pu, describing as 
it seems not the report, but the puff of smoke issuing from the 
muzzle, is very curious. The South Sea Islanders supposed at first 
that the white men blew through the barrel of the gun, and they 
called it accordingly pupuhi, from the verb puhi, “to blow,” very much 
as the Indians of Yucatan call the blow-tube of their bird-hunters a 
pub. The Ama-Zosa of South Africa call a gun wmpu, from pu, “to 
blow.” The Indians of British Columbia described how, when the 
white man pointed his gun at a bird, a violent poo went forth, and 
the bird fell down dead. When, Dampier was on the coast of 
Australia in 1699, he fired his muskets to put the natives in awe 
of him, but when this had happened several times and they saw that 
nobody was hurt, they began to mock at them, and when a gun 
was let off threw up their hands and cried pooh! pooh! Whena 
European, then, uses the word puff to denote the discharge of a gun, 
or the explosion of gunpowder, he is merely using the same imitative 
word for blowing which does duty as a puff of wind, or even a powder- 
puff or a puff-ball, to describe the action which we quite consistently 
call “ blowing-up.” The prudent wholesale grocer in “Soll und 
Haben”’ objects to the help of Anton’s brace of puf/ers in getting 
back his merchandise from the Poles, and calmly lets them off out of 
the carriage windows. A piece of Gallic Dog-Latin, of which I 
remember only the fag end, thus describes a woful catastrophe, of 
whom or what I cannot say :—‘ Tune de brancé in brancam degrin- 
golavit, atque in terram cadens detonavit, et fecit pouf'!” 

The claim of the Eastern tomtom to have its name from a mere 
imitation of its sound seems an indisputable one; but when we 
notice in what different languages the beating of a resounding 
object is expressed by something like tum, tumb, tump, tup, it becomes 
evident that the, admission involves a good deal more than at first 
sight appears. Thus in the Galla language ¢wma is “ to beat,” whence 
tumtu, a workman, especially one who beats, a smith. With the aid of 

(1) Tongan Juhi, Maori pupui, Galla bufa, Zulu pu, Hebrew puach, &c. 


(2) Malay téinpa, tampa, to deat out, hammer, forge; Javan tembuk, Coptic tno, to 
pound in a morta, ete. 
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another imitative word, bufa, “ to blow,” is made a complete imitative 
sentence, tamtum bufa bufti, “the workman blows the bellows,” as 
an English child might say, “the twmtum puffs the puffer.’ There 
is indeed another side to this question, but the advocate of the 
Imitative theory could hardly be expected to keep his hands off the 
sacred precincts of the Sanskrit verb-roots, for tup, twnp, has in 
Greek the meaning of to beat, to thump, producing, for instance, 
tipravoy, a drum or tomtom. Again, the verb to crack has become in 
modern English as thorough a root-word as the language possesses ; 
we speak of a cracked cup or a cracked reputation without a thought 
of any imitation of sound, but the word appears in other European 
languages not yet developed in meaning to this extent, but remaining 
in its earlier imitative stage, krachen or eraquer, for instance.’ These 
few examples may serve to illustrate the way in which words may be 
formed by direct imitation of sound, and afterwards developed into 
ordinary sense-roots, claiming to associate on equal terms with other 
roots whose pretensions to be creatures of a higher order may rest 
simply on their first origin and meaning being undiscovered. 
Something has been already said of the propensity of language to 
expand, modify, or “ colour” words with imitative or symbolic sound. 
Thus by the side of the words in which sound merely imitates sound, 
there grows up a vast class of symbolic words, in which sound comes 
in to express length or shortness of time, strength or weakness of 
action, then passes into a further stage to describe greatness or 
smallness of size or of distance, and thence makes its way into the 
widest fields of metaphorical expression. Thus, the Bachapin of 
Africa call any one with the cry hé/a, but according as he is far or 
farther off, the sound of the hé—dJa, hé la, is lengthened out. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt notices the habit of a South American tribe, 
of dwelling a more or less time on the suffix of the perfect tense yma, 
y— ma, to indicate how long ago the action happened. In the Gaboon, 
the strength with which such a word as mpo/w (great) is uttered, 
serves to show whether it is great, very great, very very great. In 
Malagasy ratchi means “bad,” but rdtchi is “very bad.” Writing, even 
with the aid of italics and capitals, ignores much of this symbolism 
in spoken language, but every child understands the use and meaning 
of such processes, in spite of the efforts of book-learning and school 
teaching to set aside whatever their imperfect symbols cannot 
express, nor their narrow rules control. Again, how imitative words, 
while preserving, so to speak, the same skeleton, will follow the 
variation of sound, of force, of duration, of size, a single imitative 
group may show, crick, creak, crack, crash, crush, crunch, eraunch, 





(1) Dahoman Ara-kra, a watchman’s rattle; Sanskrit hra-kara, kra-kacha (te. kra- 
maker, kra-crier), a saw; Malay graji, a saw, karat, to gnash the tecth, karot, to make a 
grating noise ; Coptic khrij, to gnash the tecth, kirajrej, to grate. 
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scrunch, scraunch. Not imitative words alone, but the most thorough 
sense-words, formed from a verb-root for their meaning and not for 
their sound, are taken up and receive their colouring from sound in 
the same way. Thus to stamp with the foot, which has been claimed 
as an imitation of sound, is only a coloured word. The root sta, “ to 
stand,” Sanskrit sthd, forms a causative stap, Sanskrit sthdpay, “ to 
make to stand,” English to sfop, and a foot-step is when the foot 
comes to a stand, a foot-stop. Thus we have Anglo-Saxon stapan, 
stepan, steppan, English to step, varying to express its meaning by 
sound in to staup, to stamp, to stump, and to stomp, contrasting in their 
violence or clumsy weight with the foot on the cottage sill, 


‘* Where love do seek the maiden’s evenén yvloor, 
Wi stip-step light, an tip-tap slight * 
Agein the door.” 


One of the most interesting and important developments of symbo- 
lism in language, is the device of making the vowels into a graduated 
scale, and thus using them to convey different ideas of distances. 
Some thirty years ago Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, in his great 
work on the Kawi language, referred to an account of the Javan 
demonstrative pronouns by Mr. Crawfurd, from whose late Malay 
dictionary I take their spelling. A group of three is formed by ‘ki, 


this (close by); tka, that (at some distance); ‘kw, that (farther off). 
Similar groups have since been noticed by Pott and Max Miiller, such 
as Canarese ivanu, this; avanu, that; with an intermediate form 
uvanu, not now used, to complete the set. The list of such forms, 
which I give at the foot of the page, is partly quoted and partly from 
my own observation, and will show the immense geographical range 
over which this ingenious contrivance has come into use; always 
similar in the main principle, though varying a good deal in the 
details of its action." The great philological importance of these 
words lies in the fact that they enable us for the first time to trace 
not mere derivation, but actual creation by the direct transfer of 
sound to sense, into the very stronghold of language, among the pro- 
nouns and local adverbs which are held even more specifically to cha- 
racterise particular families of language than even the verbal roots. 


(1) Malagasy: ao, there (at a short distance); ¢o, there (at a shorter distance); %, 
there (close at hand); atsy, there (not far off); etsy, there (nearer); itsy, this or these. 
Magyar: ez, this; az, that. Abchasian: abri, this; wri, that. Japanese: ko, here ; 
ka, there; korera, these ; karera, they. Ossetic: am, here; wm, there. Zulu: apa, here; 
apo, there. Tumal: re, this; ri, that; ngi, 1; ngo, thou; ngu, he. Greenlandish: wv, 
here, there (where one points to) ; iv, there, up there [found in composition]. Sahaptin: 
kina, here; kuna, there. Tarahumara: ibe, here; ale, there. Chilian: tva, this; tvey, 
that; vachi, this; veychi, that. (See Humboldt, “ Kawi-Spr.,” vol. ii. p. 36; Max Miller, 
“Turanian Languages,” in Bunsen, “Philosophy of Universal History,” vol. i. p. 329; 
and especially Pott: ‘“Doppelung,” an invaluable collection of facts and arguments, 
which I have used repeatedly in the present essay.) 
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It may be convenient to give to sets of words like these, in which a 
ground-word is thus symbolically modified or differenced, the name 
of “ differential words.” 

How the differencing of words by change of vowels may be used 
to distinguish between the sexes may be well shown by quoting 
further from the passage of Max Miiller’s lately referred to. ‘The 
distinction of gender . . . . is sometimes expressed in such a 
manner that we can only explain it by ascribing an expressive power 
to the more or less obscure sound of vowels. Ukko, in Finnic, is an 
old man; akka, an old woman. . . . . In Mangu, chacha is 
masc. . . . . cheche, fem. Again, ama, in Mangu, is father, 
eme, mother, amcha, father-in-law, emche, mother-in-law.” 

This contrivance of distinguishing the male from the female by a 
difference of vowels is, however, but a small part of the process of 
formation of language which it is possible to trace among such words 
as those for father and mother. Their consideration leads into a 
very important and curious philological region, that of “ Children’s 
Language.” If we take a few of the pairs of words which stand for 
father and mother in different and distant languages, papa and mama, 
Welsh tad (dad) and mam, Hungarian atya and anya, Ibu nna and 
nne, Mandingo, fa and ba, the principle on which they are differenced 
is seen to act more on consonants than vowels. Words of the class 
of papa and mama, occurring in remote parts of the world, were once 
used freely as evidence of a common origin of the languages in which 
they were found, but Buschmann’s paper on “ Nature-Sound,” pub- 
lished in the Berlin Transactions for 1853, finally settled the view 
that their appearance was largely to be set down to independent 
invention, often repeating itself in exact detail. It was clearly no 
use to say that Carib and English were allied because the word papa, 
father, belongs to both, or Hottentot and English because both use 
mama for mother, seeing that these first childish articulations might 
be used just as well in the opposite way, the Chilian word for mother 
being papa, and the Georgian for father being mama, and so on.’ 

The immense list of names collected by Buschmann shows the 
types pa and ta, with the similar forms ap and at, to preponderate as 
names for father, while ma and na, am and an, preponderate as names 
for mother. His explanation of this state of things, as caused by 
direct symbolism choosing the stronger and harder sound for the 
father’s name and the softer and gentler for the mother’s, seems to 
have much truth in it, though it must not be pushed too far; it can 
hardly be, for instance, the same principle of symbolism which leads 


. (1) Such words may not be quite worthless as evidence of connection of languages ; 
the English and Scotch use of dad for father may possibly be derived from the Celtic 


population of the country. There are, however, similar forms, dadi, &c., in German 
dialects. 
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the Welshman to say ¢ad for father and mam for mother, and the 
Georgian to say mama for father and deda for mother. 

The names for parents must not be studied as though they stood 
alone in language. They are, in fact, only important members of a 
great class of words belonging to all times and all countries within 
our experience, and forming a “ children’s language,” whose common 
character is due to its concerning itself with the limited set of ideas 
in which little children are interested, and expressing these ideas by 
the limited set of articulations suited to the child’s first attempt to 
talk. Such words are continually coming fresh into existence, and 
the law of natural selection determines their fate. The great mass of 
the nana’s and dada’s of the nursery die out almost as soon as made. 
Some few take more root, and spread over large districts as accepted 
nursery words, and now and then a curious philologist makes a 
collection of them. Of such, part are obvious mutilations of longer 
words, as French faire dodo, “ to sleep” (dormir), Brandenburg wivi a 
common cradle lullaby (wiegen, to rock); but others, whatever their 
real origin, are brought through the small variety of articulations 
out of which they must be chosen, into a curiously indiscriminate 
and unmeaning mass, as Swiss bobo, “ascratch,” bambam, “all gone !” 
Italian bobd, “ something to drink!” gogo, “little boy,” far dede, 
“to play.” These are words quoted by Pott, and for English 
examples nana, “nurse,” and tata, “ good-bye,’ may serve. But 
all baby words do not stop short even at this stage. A small pro- 
portion of them establish themselves in the ordinary talk of grown- 
up men and women, and when they have once made good their place 
as constituents of general language they may pass on by inheritance 
from age to age. Such examples as have been quoted of mere 
nursery words not only give a clue to the origin of a mass of names 
for father, mother, grandmother, aunt, baby, breast, toy, doll, &c., 
but they explain the indifference with which, out of the small stock 
of available materials, the same sound does duty for the most diffe- 
rent ideas ; why mama means here mother, there father, there uncle, 
maman here mother, there father-in-law, dada here father, there breast, 
tata here father, there son. 

A single group of words may serve to show the character of this 
peculiar region of language :—Blackfoot Indian ninnah, “ father ;” 
Greek vévvoc, “ uncle,” vévva, “aunt;” Sangir nina, Malagasy nin, 
“mother;” Vayu nini, “paternal aunt;” Darien Indian ninah, 
“daughter ;” Spanish nio, nifa, “child;” Italian ninna, “ little 
girl ;” Milanese ninin, Italian nanna, “ bed,” ninnare, “to rock the 
cradle,” &c. &c. That this process of sorting out a dozen child’s 
articulations among a dozen child’s ideas has not only given a number 
of words to ordinary language, but has even contributed somewhat 
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to its stock of roots, I am disposed to believe, but cannot here discuss 
the necessary evidence. 

Such are some of the ways (and probably there are many more) in 
which vocal sounds seem to have commended themselves to the mind 
of the word-maker as suited to express his meaning, and to have 
been used accordingly. In concluding this brief survey of them, 
some general considerations suggest themselves as to the nature 
and first beginnings of language. When we study the higher 
departments of speech, where words already existing are turned to 
account to express new meanings and shade off new distinctions, 
we find these ends attained not by anything like a philosophical 
system, but by an endless series of contrivances, varying from 
extreme dexterity down to utter clumsiness. The great method of 
giving new meaning to old sound is metaphor, which transfers ideas 
from hearing to seeing, from touching to thinking, from the concrete 
of one kind to the abstract of another, and which is capable of 
making almost anything in the world help to describe or suggest 
anything else. What the German philosopher described as the 
relation of a cow to a comet is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
the language-maker: both have tails. Modern habits have so far 
superseded the original meaning of the pipe (pipa), an imitative 
word clearly belonging to the sound of the musical instrument, as to 
justify the rustic in the story in answering the inquiry, “ Shepherd, 
where is your pipe?” by the matter-of-fact explanation that he 
was out of *baccy. The word chagrin, again, is only a metaphor of 
gnawing care, taken from the sharp rasping “shagreen;” and 
books of etymology are full of cases compared with which these are 
plain and straightforward. Indeed, the processes by which words 
have really come into existence may often enough remind us of the 
game of “ What is my thought like ?” When one knows the answer, 
it is easy to see what junketting or cathedral canons have to do with 
reeds ; but who would guess, who did not know the intermediate 
links? Yet there is about the process of derivation a thoroughly 
human character. When we know the whole facts of any case, we 
‘an generally understand it at once, and see that we might have done 
the same ourselves had it come in our way. Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
view that language is an “organism,” has been considered a great 
step in philological speculation ; but, so far as I can see, it has caused 
an increase of vague thinking and talking, and thereby no small 
darkening of counsel. If it were meant to say that human thought, 
language, and action generally, are organic in their nature, and work 
under fixed laws, this might be a very different matter; but this is 
distinctly not what is meant, and the very object of calling language 
an organism is to keep it apart from other human arts and contri- 
vances. It was a hateful thing to Humboldt’s mind to “ bring down 
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speech to a mere operation of the understanding.” “Man,” he says, 
“does not so much form language, as discern with a kind of joyous 
wonder its developments, coming forth as of themselves.” Yet, if 
the praetical shifts by which words are shaped or applied to fit new 
meanings are not devised by an operation of the understanding, we 
ought consistently to carry the stratagems of the soldier in the field, 
or the contrivances of the workman at his bench, back into the dark 
regions of instinct and involuntary action. As for the ways in which, 
so far as our very scanty knowledge extends, sounds are in the first 
instance chosen and arranged to express ideas, they are as simple and 
practical as need be. A child of five years old could catch the meaning 
of imitative sounds, interjectional words, symbolism of sex or distance 
by contrast of vowels; and just as no one is likely to enter into the 
real nature of mythology who has not the keenest appreciation of 
nursery tales, so the spirit in which we guess riddles and play at 
children’s games is needed to appreciate the lower phases of language. 
So far as we can see, the processes by which words are made and 
adapted in their early stages have less to do with systematic arrange- 
ment and scientific classification than with mere rough and ready 
ingenuity and the great rule of thumb. 

Attempts to solve as much as may be of the fundamental nature of 
speech by tracing out in detail such processes as have here been 
described, are likely to increase our knowledge by sure and steady 
steps wherever imagination does not get the better of sober com- 
parison of facts. But there is one side of this problem of the 
Origin of Language on which such studies have by no means an 
encouraging effect. Much of the popular interest in such matters is 
centred in the question whether the known languages of the world 
have their source in one or many primeval tongues. On this subject 
the opinions of the philologists who have compared the greatest 
number of languages are utterly at variance, nor has any one brought 
forward a body of philological evidence strong and direct enough to 
make anything beyond mere opinion possible. Such actions as the 
growth of imitative or symbolic words form a part, be it small or 
large, of the Origin of Language, but they are by no means restricted 
to any particular place or period, and are, indeed, more or less in 
activity now. So far as such causes have acted, their tendency 
has been to make it practically of less and less consequence to a 
language what its original stock of words may have been at starting, 
and the philologist’s extension of his knowledge of such ways of 
direct formation must compel him to strip off more and more of any 
language, as being possibly of later growth, before he can act upon 
such a residuum as may have come by direct inheritance from times 


of primeval speech. 
Epwarp B. Tytor. 
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Twat certain very real advantages result from the tentative and 
unspeculative character of English legislation there can be little 
doubt. Moreover, there can be equally little doubt as to the practical 
wisdom which, in some cases, postpones alterations in existing laws, 
until a pressure from without, or, in other words, a loud popular 
demand, insists upon a change. Reforms which are very greatly 
in advance of the enlightenment of the nation in general, can rarely 
be practically enforced, and when tried and found to fail, they tend 
to retard all ultimate improvement, rather than to hasten its advent. 
At the same time, the national dislike to! philosophic statesmanship 
which is fostered by what we call our practical character, is sometimes 
in the highest degree blinding and injurious. It fastens the national 
eyesight down upon makeshifts, and compromises, and small and 
unmeaning political facts, which have no tendency to settle any 
serious difficulties, and only serve to prevent us from discovering 
that we are all upon a wrong tack, and must start again with new 
ideas, if we would avoid that confusion worse confounded to which 
we see that we have been really hastening. 

A striking illustration of the effect of a deficiency in definite 
political aim is just now furnished by the bewilderment into which 
the country has been thrown by the announcement of the extent 
to which the artisan class is already in possession of the electoral 
franchise. And the bewilderment must continue until we can make 
up our minds as to what it is we are really desiring to accomplish 
by a new Reform Bill. Until this is done, how can we possibly be 
satisfied that the means we propose may not be absolute failures, 
and postpone rather than hasten all final settlement of the question ? 
Is parliamentary reform, then, to be carried out as a scheme for 
quieting “ the fierce democracy,” or for securing a House of Commons 
devoted to certain political theories, or for elevating the moral tone 
of constituencies, or for a balancing of Whiggism and Toryism, or 
for any of those kindred ends beyond which reformers and anti- 
reformers seem rarely able to rise? Or is there in reality another 
and totally different aspect of the whole question, which sets aside 
all mere selfish party interests, which ought to be distinctly con- 
templated in every detail of change, and which, if kept steadily in 
view, would guide us through that bewildering labyrinth of calcula- 
tions in which we have been losing ourselves ? I venture to think that 
there is such an aspect, and that the real aim of all Reform ought 
to be the establishment of an equality of representation of the four 
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distinct classes of society; that is, of the four distinct modes of 
thinking, into which the social life of to-day is practically divided. 
Setting aside the class which is made up of criminals, idlers, paupers, 
and the lowest and most ignorant, though not really disreputable 
multitude immediately above them, English society consists of four 
divisions, marked off from one another by sufficiently clear lines to 
allow of their being treated as practically distinct. These are—first, 
the men who live on property, inherited or acquired, including, 
necessarily, the nobility and their connections ; secondly, the pro- 
fessional classes, who live by selling the work of their brains,—such 
as barristers, solicitors, the clergy, doctors, journalists, artists, the 
writers of books, naval and military officers, fellows of colleges, and 
university and other tutors; thirdly, those who live by trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, acquiring their incomes by the employment 
of capital, from merchant princes down to the smallest of shopkeepers ; 
and lastly, the class that lives on weekly wages, comprising the 
artisan of the town, and the better description of peasant in the 
country. In actual reality each of these classes is wonderfully 
homogeneous in its prevailing ways of thought, and in the tests by 
which it tries political and social questions. Each brings to the 
discussion of practical matters a light which is peculiarly its own, 
resulting not so much from its special interests of a selfish kind, as 
from the habits of thought created by its education and practical 
daily life. Individual cases undoubtedly exist, even in large numbers, 
in which the members of one class share the peculiar character of 
another class. But, taken as a whole, each class has its own stand- 
point. The man of property, the man of brains, the man of capital, 
and the man of wages, each brings his own special contribution 
towards the discussion of the endless variety of phenomena which 
constitute the subject-matter for parliamentary legislation. 

At the same time this homogeneity of spirit in each class is very 
far from securing an identity of opinion in questions of detail. The 
actual views of any given man are the result partly of the influences 
of the class to which he belongs, and partly of the peculiarities of 
his own personal character. No two lawyers are exactly alike in 
their views, and no two doctors, and no two clergymen. They may 
be, and often are, diametrically opposed to one another in almost 
every practical matter in which there is room for difference of opinion. 
Hear a score of barristers arguing about law reform in the House of 
Commons. Their differences as to apparently obvious matters are 
amazing to the non-legal understanding, and only to be surpassed by 
the startling contradictions of view exhibited by a score of colonels, 
or a score of admirals, in full debate on military or naval affairs. 
At the same time each separate section has its own way of looking at 
things. Nobody can mix generally among men without remarking 
that the lawyer’s cast of thought is not that of the doctor’s, that the 
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clerical mind is clerical and only clerical, that the military or naval 
mind is as distinct from that of the duke or the lord of innumerable 
acres, as from that of the merchant, the tradesman, and the journeyman. 
So, again, there are Tory peers, and Whig peers, and Radical peers, 
and scientific peers, and learned and benevolent peers, and even 
evangelical peers ; but peers, as such, look at all human affairs from 
the point of view of the peerage in general. They are filled with the 
hereditary feeling to overflowing, and they share it with all those 
who by inheritance or by commercial successes are exempted from 
following any sort of profession or business in order to live. And 
the same with the men of capital. It may seem absurd to class a 
millionaire with the man who has a few poor hundred pounds invested 
in a shop, and who stands all day behind his counter, and struggles 
hard to please his humble customers. Yet there is a real living bond 
between the two, created by the fact that each one looks upon capital 
as the source of his prosperity, which has nothing akin to it in the 
habits of thought of any other class of English lie. 

The only section of our complicated society in which there is any- 
thing approaching to unanimity in practical politics, is the literary 
section. The ablest men who write books and newspapers are nearly 
all Liberals. Toryism as an intellectual principle, guiding and 
forming the minds of the present and coming generation, is almost 
extinct among them. There are Tories of great ability both within 
and without the Houses of Parliament, but they are simply partisan 
leaders. They exercise little influence which is not a personal 
influence. In spite of all their efforts and all their zeal, the tide of 
Liberal thought never ceases its advance, and the Toryism of to-day 
is almost identical with the Whiggism of thirty years ago. The 
clergy, on the contrary, are for the most part Tories, though their 
ablest men are, with rare exceptions, on the Liberal side. Still, this 
very unanimity in illiberality is the result of their sharing the ten- 
dency of the whole intellectual class to look at human life from a 
point of view higher than that of the noble, the merchant, or the 
artisan. Their illiberality springs from the dread of any such change 
as shall endanger a certain body of doctrinal opinions, and not from 
that lower estimate of all things which is characteristic of the non- 
intellectual classes. The Thirty-nine Articles may be a very foolish 
and inconsistent collection of untenable propositions ; but to adopt 
Conservatism in politics in order to preserve these articles intact, as 
an embodiment of momentous truths, implies a higher estimate of 
human life than to be a Tory in order to keep up rents, or to be a 
Whig in order to double one’s exports and imports. It may be 
a most monstrous proposition to hold that a denial of the creed 
of Pope Pius implies a moral guilt; but it involves ideas as to the 
nature and destiny of man which are nobler than those which regard 
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him as an animal whose special function it is to cat, drink, sleep, 
and leave a large fortune behind him when he dies. 

Here, then, are four distinct castes of mind, each existing in strong 
vitality in our national life. Two of them are instinctively conserva- 
tive, and two are instinctively reforming and aggressive. The instinct 
of the aristocracy and of the commercial world is in favour of things 
as they are: the aristocracy, in order that they may continue to enjoy 
their possessions; the commercial classes, in order that capital may con- 
tinue to develop its resources, and more and more control the world. 
On the other side are the men of thought and the men of labour, both 
ever maintaining a struggle against the classes in possession of 
supreme power; the one striking at dominant traditional ideas, the 
other striking at dominant and overpowering capital; the one aiming 
its blows at what is untrue, the other at what is unjust. At the same 
time, the well-being of the entire country imperatively demands that 
the voice of each dee should be heard in the legislature, not only for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the nation as a whole. It is only t he 


shallowest philosophy that treats practical politics as nothing but a 
device for balancing one class against another, on the notion that 


their interests are not only different but antagonistic. Political 
partisanship is an admirable device for ¢ carrying on the machinery of 
legislation, and administration, but it is most mischievous when it 
attempts to determine the question of the representation of the nation 
on its own narrow basis. It was the one blot in the old Reform Bill 
that it betrayed the partisanship of its authors by the local predomi- 
nance that it ensured to pure Whiggism by sundry arbitrary details. 
It aimed at giving a permanence of power to one party in the nation, 
and not to secure a permanent representation of the whole nation in 
the national Parliament. And at this very moment we are reaping 
the difficulties thus sown by the Whigs. Parliamentary reform has 
never ceased to be a party question; and with all the talk, both in 
and out of doors, with which we are flooded, and with all the fine 
sayings that are poured forth about the virtues of the working man 
and the necessity of “ progress,” the secret thoughts of legislators are 
busy solely with the old Whig and Tory squabbles about the dangers 
of de mocracy and the glorious institutions which have been handed 
down to us by our veneralile ancestors. No one seems to perceive 
that the permanent supremacy of either party is equivalent to a 
permanent despotism, exercised by a majority over a minority. It 
matters not whether that majority is liberal or illiberal, the despotism 
is the same. The French Empire at this very moment is in many 
respects a thoroughly liberal government, so far as liberal opinions 
on political economy, education, and Church matters can make a 
government liberal. But nevertheless it is a pure despotism, for it 
enforces liberal acts by the hand of an irresistible despotic power. 
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Infallible wisdom, then, being the heritage of no possible political 
party, and all human affairs being in their nature complex, a con- 
tinued national prosperity is best secured by the bringing of every 
subject of pressing interest under the criticism of all those varieties of 
mind which exist in the body of the nation itself. By no other 
means can the characteristic evils of any one period be honestly 
investigated, or the national life be brought into harmony with the 
scientific, social, and religious advance which is ever going on among 
individual men and women. It is far better that the mistakes and 
prejudices peculiar to any one school of thought should be occasionally 
triumphant in Parliament, than that a freedom from bigotry and 
blundering should be ensured by the exclusion of free discussion. 
Better the reign of a generation of Tories than their perpetual 
banishment in the supposed interest of liberality and freedom. 

If, then, this view of the functions of a Parliament be correct, it is 
obvious that the ordinary treatment of the Reform question is entirely 
beside the mark. What is needed, is not the preponderance of any 
one class, or any united classes in this or that county or borough ; but 
such arrangements for voting as shall enable each one of the four really 
distinct classes of English life to control one-fourth of the parliamen- 
tary representation. These four classes are, in fact, normally existent 
in every nation which possesses in itself the elements of a positive 
personal freedom; and they correspond exactly to the formally 
recognised divisions which have scarcely vanished from the Northern 
kingdoms of Europe. The men of property, the men of thought, 
the men of capital, and the men of daily hard labour, are the precise 
counterparts of the Houses of nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants 
which are even now barely extinct in Sweden, as separate legislative 
bodies. They are, in truth, the natural sections into which a people 
divides itself, when it works out the development of its national life 
under the influences of modern civilisation. Commerce, and success 
in professional life, necessarily create a class, whether called noble or 
not, which lives upon accumulated wealth; which wealth, by the 
irresistible tendencies of human nature, becomes largely invested in 
land. These men are the legitimate successors of the old feudal 
chieftains, as distinguished from that merely titled race which still 
exists in many parts of Europe, rejoicing in its mere exclusiveness of 
rank, and satisfied with stars, and coronets, and all the smaller gew- 
gaws of a nobility effete in everything but name. <A nobility such as 
this 3 is an anachronism. It is the illegitimate offspring of the feudal 
aristocracy of the middle ages, and like all illegitimate progeny it in- 
herits the personal defects and peculiarities of its parent without the 
reality of its living power. Such a class has no existence among 
ourselves. Our families who are nobles by title and privilege, are 
practically only members of one vast section of the body politic. 
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Their real power in the state is exercised in the House of Commons. 
Their influence on the nation through the House of Lords is but 
little, and must become less and less with every new generation. 

The professional class of Englishmen corresponds, again, to the 
old-fashioned Northern House of the Clergy. In the middle ages 
the thought of the nation was exclusively in the hands of the clerical 
order, who were not only the ministers of the sovereign, but the 
lawyers, the writers, the artists, and the statesmen of their time. In 
these days the clergy constitute a very small portion of the thinking 
power of the nation, which has passed into other hands. And 
every year the influence of thought and criticism grows greater and 
greater. Contrast the amount of pure brain-work now expended 
even in the art of mutual destruction, with the simple and almost 
solely brute force of middle-age warfare. Think what an amount of 
mental toil there goes to the creation of the apparatus of war ;—ships, 
guns, fortifications, the training of armies, and the conduct of the 
battle-field. And so in every other division of the professional world. 
We have no “House of the Clergy,” save the phantom that sits 
annually in the Jerusalem Chamber; but as the middle-age priest- 
hood controlled the world, so has the general professional class 
become the vital principle of our national existence. 

The middle-age burgher, in like manner, embodied the power of 
capital. He was essentially a man of trade and commerce, and the 
employer of skilled labour. Sometimes in practical hostility to kings, 
sometimes to nobles, sometimes to the peasantry, he at all times was 
faithful to his function, which was the maintenance of peace, order, 
and religious freedom, with the view to the development of the powers 
of capital. The burgher class in old times conferred the same benefits 
on their countries which the commercial class won for Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Reform struggle of 1832. The Reform Act was pre- 
eminently a middle-class measure. It was the victory won by trade 
over accumulated property, and the aristocratic Whigs who carried 
it were but the instruments of the moneyed interest. 

And now, at last, the turn of the Scandinavian House of Peasants 
is come. The skilled and respectable artisan is the successor of 
the class which, by whatever name it went, possessed little or no 
‘apital, no distinction of rank, and little or no education, but which 
has ever had as much real interest in the national prosperity as the 
proudest of nobles or the wealthiest of merchants. The only 
peril which besets their cause is the dread which the three classes 
already in power entertain of their acts when more largely enfran- 
chised ; a dread which acquires its active force, partly from a belief 
that the artisan is less susceptible of patriotic feelings than his 
wealthier fellow-countrymen, and partly from that hand-to-mouth 
way of treating political questions to which I am endeavouring to 
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call attention. And now that the hour for action has come, the real 
demand of the artisan ought to be, not a quarter, or a third, or a half 
of the voting power in this or that borough or county, but the power 
of practically nominating one-fourth of the members of the House of 
Commons. All questions of rental, or rating, or proportion of votes, 
ought to be treated as subsidiary to this one great aim. The startling 
figures which have so recently shown us that the working men possess 
already about 25 per cent. of the votes of the whole English con- 
stituency, are really nothing to the purpose in the way of proving 
that as a class the artisans are adequately represented. Of what avail 
is it to possess one quarter of the votes when the privilege of return- 
ing representatives is so arranged that practically this one quarter is 
not, in reality, one-tenth ? 

That any such redistribution of seats as would practically satisfy 
such a demand as this would flood the House of Commons with a low 
class of legislators, appears to me a perfectly chimerical fear. Every 
one who really knows the artisan is aware that personal character, 
both moral and intellectual, goes for quite as much with him as 
with the trading and the aristocratic classes. No class has a readier 
perception of what it is that constitutes a gentleman, or has a 
more cordial contempt for vulgarity and ignorance. So far from the 
character of the House of Commons deteriorating, were the control of 
one-fourth of the boroughs practically in the hands of the better class 
of mechanics, I believe it would be sensibly improved. They would 
at the very least be equal in integrity, and sagacity, and all other 
legislative qualifications, to the ordinary respresentatives of the rail- 
way interest, and to that most unsatisfactory class of politicians who 
are in fact as much the nominees of the petty shopkeeping world as 
the members for close boroughs are the nominees of peers and 
landholders. To argue against the supposed representatives of 
working men on the supposition that the House of Commons as 
now elected is an embodiment of political virtue and disinterested 
wisdom, implies, indeed, either an utter ignorance or an unblushing 
Pharisaism in those who on such grounds denounce all lowering of 
the actual franchise. 

As to any practical difficulties in so distributing the rights to return 
members as to secure to each section of society its just proportion, 
they can have no existence except in the minds of those who are 
opposed to the principle of the equal representation of classes. If 
Parliament honestly desired thus to equalise legislative power, a 
predominance of the aristocratic and property-holding class might be 
assured in the counties ; a predominance of the mercantile class to an 
equal extent in the smaller boroughs, grouped together so as to 
diminish the corruption and canvassing which are their special evils ; 
and an equal predominance of the artisan in the larger boroughs. 
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The only difficulty that would require the exercise of some ingenuity 
would lie in the conferring « similar position on the professional 
classes. Here, however, a thoroughly sincere determination to 
accomplish the end would soon devise methods for attaining it. 
Nothing more would be necessary than to extend the principle on 
which the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge return their own 
members. The power of electing two or more members ought to be 
given to every important corporate body which is made up exclu- 
sively of men whose work is emphatically head-work. First of all, 
two members should be given to the masters of arts of the. London 
University. And in order to ensure full weight to the more educated 
and enlightened of the Oxford and Cambridge constituency, every 
graduate actually resident should havea vote in the borough elections 
without detriment to the votes of the masters of arts for the Univer- 
sity members. ‘Two members should be assigned to each of the three 
great Inns of Courts, two to the Royal College of Physicians, and 
two to the Royal College of Surgeons. The army and navy ought to 
return their members, and the Royal Academy of Painting might 
well claim to send its representatives. Proposals such as these seem 
absurd, it is true, to persons of the pure old Whig school, which is as 
bigoted to its effete reforming traditions as Toryism is bigoted to its 
traditional anti-reforming horror. Nevertheless, they are perfectly 
simple, and could be put into practice with as much ease as the 
University elections which furnish their model. 

As to the general system here sketched out, its tendency is evi- 
dently to a perfect finality and settling of the Reform question 
once and forever. It ensures no predominance to any one political 
party, because each social class is subject to all kinds of variations in 
opinion ; but it ensures an equality to all the actual classes themselves. 
Nobody can foresee what will be the prevailing ideas of the working 
class ten years or two years hence. But then nobody can foresee 
what will be the prevailing views of any other class when a few years 
are gone by. Whigs are now free-traders. Fifty years ago they 
were more protectionist than the Tories. Thirty years ago Toryiem 
and religious intolerance were supreme among the resident graduates 
at ( ynford ; ; at present Liberalism, both in politics and theology, rules 
among them. No reform, therefore, can be expected to settle the 
policy, whether foreign or domestic, of future Parliaments. Its aim 
ought to be the invigorating of the political life of the nation, as 
such, by distributing power equally among all sections of the nation, 
and by ‘utterly rejecting the old notion ‘that Reform questions are 
nothing else but a battle-ground between Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals. 

In the midst of all the jealousies, the fears, the prejudices, and the 
vague apprehensions of the old parties, which still threaten to postpone 
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all concessions to the artisan, and are aiming at juggling him out of 
real power while bestowing on him a right to vote which ensures no 
real representation within the walls of Parliament, the working 
classes would, in my opinion, adopt an irresistible policy if they 
would put their claims into some such shape as is here indicated. 
They would be thus asking one special definite gift, and would demand 
it on grounds against which their opponents could not argue without 
putting forward a theory which few would dare to urge; the theory, 
that is, that the prosperity of the empire is bound up with the main- 
tenance of the exclusive privileges of rank and riches. Let them, 
then, come forward at once, and knock at the door of Parliament ; 
and demand either the grant of their petition, or a distinct disproof 
of the grounds on which they urge it. Let them say: “ We rest 
nothing on the fact that we are the numerical majority in the country; 
we ask only an equality with other classes. We hear, on all sides, 
that taxation ought to go with representation ; and we, as a class, are 
not represented. We assert our fitness for the franchise. We are 
not more ignorant on political or any other questions than the lower 
sections of the enfranchised classes; we are not revolutionary, and 
we are not less moral than any class in the whole community. We 
do not deny that Parliament, as it exists, has reformed many abuses, 
and has done well; but we say that it has left many abuses unre- 
medied, and that with our help it will do better. Either, then, grant 
us political equality, or show us that we are unworthy of it. We are 
as loyal to the monarchy as you are. If we are not Churchmen, we do 
not desire to pull down the Church, although it shuts us out from its 
walls. If we dislike the intolerance of bishops and clergy, it is not 
because we are hostile to religion, but because their religion is prac- 
tically a creed manufactured for the benefit of the clergy and the 
comfortable. We do not desire a democratic government, but at the 
same time we do not desire an oligarchical government; we want a 
government which shall ensure to the aristocracies of birth, of wealth, 
and of education, their political privileges, without depriving us of 
our own. Without us and our daily labours the greatness of England 
would vanish to-morrow. Give us, then, our legitimate share in the 
legislation and government of England ; or tell us, in so many words, 
that we are the Pariahs of our generation. Show us that the vices, 
the crimes, the bigotries, the extravagancies of the age, are all our 
own, and that peers, gentlemen, and shopkeepers are all pure, while 
we are vile ; or else grant us that position in the rule of our common 
country which we ask, and which we will never rest until we obtain.” 
J. M. Capes. 


























KINSHIP IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


Parr I. 


Tue scheme of the development of systems of kinship which I pro- 
pound in “Primitive Marriage,’’* and the truth of which I propose to 
test in the case of the ancient Greeks, is briefly as follows: —(1) That 
the most ancient system of kinship in which the idea of blood-rela- 
tionship was embodied was the system of kinship through females 
only; (2) that in the advance from savagery this system was suc- 
ceeded by a system which acknowledged kinship through males also, 
and which (3) in most cases passed into a system (agnation) which 
acknowledged kinship through males only ; finally (4), that agnation 
broke down, and there was again kinship through females as well as 
through males. 

I conceive that the causes of this progress—excepting the last step 
of it, which is undoubtedly the result of the growing influence of 
humane and equitable considerations—are to be found in the succes- 
sive stages of the development of systems of marriage. And I con- 
ceive that marriage was at first unknown; and that its earliest form 
was that species of polyandry which now prevails among the Nairs, 
in Malabar—to one wife several husbands, not necessarily related to 
one another. When this was the form of marriage there was no cer- 
tainty of male parentage, and the idea of blood-relationship could 
only be developed into the system of kinship through females. There 
being no regular cohabitation of husbands and wives, families con- 
sisted of mothers and their offspring; the headship of families was 
in mothers, and the right of succession thereto in daughters. What 
family property there was went ultimately to the daughters and their 
children, in whom the family was prolonged ; a man’s heirs were his 
brothers, in order of age, and, after them, his sisters’ children. The 
consolidation of this primitive family system led to the shifting of 
the form of marriage from the Nair (in many cases through the 
British) to the Tibetan species of polyandry—the sons of a house 
taking a wife between them into the family of their mother. This 
change, while it left fatherhood uncertain, destroyed uncertainty as to 
the paternal blood in children, all the possible fathers being of the 
same blood. It thus introduced kinship through males. It involved 
the breaking up of the primitive form of the family, and led in time 
to the transference of the government from the mother to the eldest 
male of the family. The supremacy of women depended on non- 





(1) “Primitive Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in 
Marriage Ceremonies.” 1865 
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cohabitation with their husbands; its overthrow was the necessary 
consequence of cohabitation. The family, as I have said, was originally 
prolonged in the children of the daughters; the sons’ wives were, 
in other houses, the continuers of other families. But now the 
daughters passed as wives into foreign houses, and the sons found 
representatives of their family in their own children. The head- 
ship of the family could thus no longer descend from mother to 
daughter ; and it was lost to women, though, in virtue of their having 
once possessed it, they would long retain a high position, and exercise 
much of that authority amongst men which had been assigned to them 
by the earlier system. The males, therefore, took the wpper hand, and 
among them the first place was naturally assigned to the eldest. The 
first in age and authority, the first to marry, and frequently a father 
before his brothers reached maturity, it came to be feigned that all 
the children were his, and in time he assumed many of the powers of 
a pater-familias. The headship of the family now devolved from 
brother to brother, and failing brothers, on the eldest son of the 
brotherhood. Then, a practice of monandry arising, the younger 
brothers made separate marriages, and Tibetan polyandry died out, 
leaving behind it the Levirate—the obligation on brothers to marry 
in turn the widow of a brother deceased, which will be familiar to the 
reader as having existed among the Jews. The Levirate next died 
out, as being opposed to ideas of propriety derived from the prac- 
tice of monandry. And thus the family slowly assumed either the 
form to which we are accustomed, or that which it had in Rome. 
It is unnecessary for my purpose to say anything here of the causes 
of the growth of agnation. The changes in the form of the family 
would, of course, in every case be gradual, and not be effected 
throughout the whole of any community at once. 

This theory is supported by a very considerable amount of evidence, 
of which it is impossible in this place to give even a summary. As 
regards the initial stage of the progress which it declares, I may, 
however, state, that polyandry has been traced at points all over 
the world, both ancient and modern; and that, in most cases, 
there has been found the system of kinship through females 
only, or traces of that system. That system is found to prevail 
amongst the great majority of existing rude races, with not a few of 
which the primitive form of the family is still preserved. And, 
lastly, traces or traditions of polyandry, and of the system of kinship 
through females only, have been found in the records of all the his- 
torical races. What I now propose is, to see whether a somewhat 
minute examination of the history of ancient Greece will yield 
evidence for or against the theory. 

If the reader will look back at the scheme of the development of 
systems of kinship given at the outset, he will see that the phenomena 
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of kinship in the second and in the fourth stages of the progress 
must be the same; that there must be correspondences between the 
phases of transition from the second to the third, and from the third 
to the fourth stages of the progress ; and that where the phenomena 
of kinship exhibited in any period may belong to the second or to the 
fourth, or to a phase of transition from the former, or to the latter, 
we must examine the periods antecedent and subsequent to it, in 
order to ascertain to which stage the phenomena really belong. 

I propose then, firstly, to inquire into the state of Greek kinship 
as it appears in the Homeric poems; secondly, to glance at the 
history of kinship in post-Homeric Greece ; and, thirdly, to see what 
light can be thrown on its pre-Homeric history by a study of Greek 
traditions, and of the congeners of the Greeks. 

I. In no respect has life in the Homeric times so modern an aspect 
as in regard to the position of ‘“ wedded wives.” The number of the 
wives acquired by capture, and the frequent mention made of women 
either as the end or the cause of war, remind us that there is some- 
thing peculiar in the position of women, and even in the relation of 
the “ wedded wife”’ to her lord. But for this, the general description 
of the married state might suggest to us the wedded life of our own 
fathers and mothers. ; 

The position and fortune of the wedded wife are usually equal, 
sometimes superior, to those of her husband. Not unfrequently he 
owes to her his rank and wealth ; always she possesses a dignified 
place and much influence. It is needless to cite examples of this. 
The poet often assumes a perfectly chivalrous tone in alluding to the 
wives of his heroes. 

In Homer we find acknowledgment of the blood-ties through both 
the father and the mother. There is not a hint in the poems of the 
relationship between mother and child being less sacred or complete 
than that between father and child. On the contrary, in several 
passages, as I shall show, that relationship is represented as the more 
sacred of the two. And it is certainly always so depicted, where it 
is depicted at all, as to exclude the idea that it was not perceived to 
be a blood-relationship. Anticleia’s grief for the absent Ulysses, 
and the meeting with her shade in Hades, are perfect pictures of filial 
and motherly tenderness. It would be hard for any one to read 
them, and imagine that in an age when blood-ties were at all thought 
of, the tie of blood was wanting to complete the bond between that 
mother and son. 


Homer prefers the father in tracing genealogies, without denying 
the mother her place. On the other hand, it is clear that the Greeks 
had not been long accustomed to pedigrees traced through fathers. 
Few of the Homeric gencalogies ascend many steps till they terminate 
in an unknown or divine father. Jad pedigrees through fathers 
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been old inheritances of the noble families which figure in the 
Troica, the divine parentages, whatever else besides uncertainty of 
fatherhood they may imply, could not possibly have been either so 
numerous or so commonly credited. 

1. I instance the pleading of Lycaon in the Iliad, as containing 
proof of kinship through the mother, and proof that the tie through 
the father did not, in the same degree, infer the rights and obligations 
of kinship. This Lycaon was a son of Priam, by Laothoé, daughter 
of Altes, King of the Leleges. She was one of Priam’s numerous 
“wedded wives,” and had by him two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, 
the latter already slain by Achilles, who had come forth to avenge 
the death of Patroclus, his friend and kinsman.' 

Lycaon, being assailed by Achilles, begs for his life, his main plea 
being that he is not related to Hector on the mother’s side. 


"AdXo O€ rot épéw, ov 0’ Evi dpect Padre ona, 

Mi pe xreiv’, éxel dux dpoydorpiocg"Exropdc eipn 

uJ ~ wv , , 

"Oc roe Eraipoy Exepvev évnéa Te Kparepdv TE. 
“Yet Pll say 

This to thee, and cast it thou in heart ; 

Do not slay me, since not from the same womb 

Am I as Hector is, who killed thy friend, 

At once both kind and brave.”’ 2 


The appeal is to the well-known law of blood-feud, for though the 
assault takes place in battle, it is made in the thirst for vengeance. 
What then is the meaning and effect of the appeal? Is it this :-— 
“ Hector and Hector’s hindend are alone amenable to your vengeance, 
for it was Hector who slew your friend. I am neither kith nor kin 
of Hector. True we have, as you know, the same father. But I put 
it to you, what does that matter? He is not my brother uterine 
(époydorpwoc), my relative through the mother.” At least, it implies 
that being a brother by the same father did not mark him out one of 
those specially liable to be slain as a relative of the wrong-doer. 
The pleading was ineffectual, but it remained unanswered save by the 
sword. ‘“Patroclus has died. I too, the magnificent Achilles, 
must soon die. You had as well go, my friend. So there.” And the 
keen sword smote at the collar-bone beside the neck. Achilles was 
avenging the death of a dear friend as well as a kinsman; and the 
limitations imposed by the law of blood-feud, appealed to by Lycaon, 
were powerless to restrain him. Should it be thought that the 


(1) The friendship of Achilles and Patroclus overshadows their affinity. But accord- 
ing to tradition the affinity was undoubted. /Zacus and Mencetius were’ brothers 
uterine—sons of Aigina; and the former was the father of Peleus, the latter of 
Patroclus. 


(2) The translations of the Homeric passages are all from Norgate.' 
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inference made from this case is too large, it must at any rate be 
allowed that the passage proves—(1) that the blood-connection 
between the mother and son was fully acknowledged ; (2) that the 
connection through the father and mother made a closer kinship 
than that through the father only, which would not have been the 
case had agnation been established. And as it is obvious that Lycaon 
could not have urged his plea had he and Hector been uterine 
brothers, even had they been sons of different fathers, it becomes 
probable (3) that the blood-tie through the mother alone was prac- 
tically, at this time, a stronger one than that through the father 
alone. 

Further on, Priam speculates as to the fate of Lycaon and Poly- 
dorus. “If they yet live captive with the Greeks,” he says, “then 
surely we shall ransom them with brass and gold; for the money is 
in the house, as the aged Altes gave abundance with his daughter.” 
There is here a further note of relationship between mother and child. 
The mother’s wealth was specially applicable for ransoming /er sons. 
We may infer that in the household of the polygynous Priam, the 
children of a wife, whatever other rights of inheritance they had, 
were heirs to her wealth. 

It may be said that Lycaon’s plea refers solely to a state of feeling 
prevailing on the Asiatic side, and peculiar to a people who practised 
polygyny. But if it was of no force from Homer’s point of view, he 
either would not have stated it, or he would have made Achilles meet 
it with an answer. The reply of Achilles is irrelevant, being sub- 
stantially what I have stated, with the addition that he had made 
up his mind to spare no child of Priam. It must be assumed that 
the plea appeared of force to Homer’s auditors, and that could only 
be through their knowing what a difference the want of a perfect 
kinship should have made. On the Greek side, as well as on the 
Asiatic, there was, owing to the system of “captive wives,” 
abundance of room for the distinction between the paternal and 
maternal tie and for its practical recognition in cases of blood-feud.' 

At any rate, Lycaon is presumably of strictly Greek ancestry on 
both sides of his parentage. His mother, a daughter of Altes, King 
of the Leleges, is almost certainly Pelasgic; and his father, Priam, 
of the royal house of Troy, is presumably Hellic,—if not Hellic, then 

(1) I know no better illustration of the incompleteness of kinship through the 
father, at the stage of development in which I conceive the Homeric Greeks to have 
been, than is afforded by the story of Amnon and Tamar, in the Book of Samuel. Tamar 
was Amnon’s half-sister by the same father; yet they were marriageable. 2 Sam. xii. 
13: “Speak to the king, for he will not withhold me from thee.” And see v. 16. 
Her uterine brother Absalom revenged the rape of Tamar by slaying Amnon. He 
then fled to the kindred of his mother, viz., to the Court of Talmai, King of Geshur.— 
2 Sam. iii. 3, and xiii. 37. In “Primitive Marriage,” p. 114, I point out how the 


occurrence of cases of this sort among the aborigines of Australia is one of the chief 
impediments in the way of the homogeneity of the groups being destroyed. 
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Pelasgic. So that the plea is proof that female kinship was held of 
special force in a family representing, most probably, both of the 
great factors that enter into the compound of the Greek nationality, 
and, almost certainly, one of them." 

2. In the Iliad we have evidence of the existence of kinship 
through the mother in the story of Tlepolemus, the Rhodian leader, 
son of Hercules and Astyoche. This man, having inadvertently 
slain his grand-uncle Licymnius, the brother of Alemene, mother of 
Hercules, had to flee, “for the other sons, and grandsons too, of 
mighty Herakles had threatened him.” Not threatened to deliver 
him up to the kindred of Licymnius, but to avenge the death. Now 
what had they to do with the matter as avengers? Nothing, except 
on the footing that they were of the kindred of Licymnius; for, by 
old law, the right of vengeance belonged to the kindred of the slain. 
They were therefore (being of the kin of Hercules) of the kindred of 
Alemene and of her brother Licymnius. That is, some Helli—for 
this is a strictly Hellic story—recognised the blood-tie through the 
mother as creating the right and obligation of the blood-feud.* 

3. Helen, when she surveys the warriors from the wall, looks for, 
but cannot see, Castor and Pollux— 


QUTOKAGLYVITW, TW pot pia yElvaTo pHTHP 


‘¢ Mine own brethren, 
Whom both, as also me, one mother bare.” 


She cannot believe that they have not accompanied the Greeks ; but 
if they have not, it must be because of the shame and blame resting 
on her, their sister. There is a legend which connects the three 
through a common father, Zeus; but that is not alluded to: Homer 
represents her thoughts as wholly fixed on their common mother. 

A similar passage occurs in the nineteenth book of the Iliad. 
sriscis is represented as bewailing, over the dead Patroclus, the 
accumulated woes which she has had to suffer—the loss of her husbands 
and of “three beloved brethren too (one mother bare us).”’ 





~ , , 
TPEiC TE KATLYVHTOUE, TOE pot pia yelvaTo phTNO. 


This would scarcely have been repeated if the poet did not feel 
its power to stir tender chords in the hearts of his auditors. He 
always marks the distinction of casvyvijroc cai dxarpoc and dpoyaarproc 
as an important one. And he is not content with simply denoting 
the uterine tie. The verse swells, as with feeling, in referring to it. 
On the other hand, the word érarpoc, which he uses twice, is both 


(1) liad, xxi. 33 and 94 ef segg., and xxii. 50. “ Studies on Homer,’ by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, vol. i. p. 165, and vol. i. pp. 494—500. 
(2) Lliad, ii. 656 et segg. 
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times used abruptly, as if to state a fact unconnected, or at least 
not specially connected, with the feelings. 

A passage in the twenty-fourth Book puts it beyond dispute that 
Homer attaches superior importance to the tie through the mother. 
Apollo, addressing the gods in favour of granting burial to Hector, 
strongly disapproves the savage manner in which Achilles has 
treated the body. There is usually an end, he urges, of tears and 
wailing for human losses, even when they are the greatest, as when 
one loses 

pidrecov &dNov :.. 
"HE Kaotyvnroy bpoydorpioy, He Kx Wer. 
‘¢ One right dear, 

Either a brother born of self-same womb, 

Or even a son.” 
Here a brother “ of the self-same womb,” and a son, have the fore- 
most place among dear relations. Why not a brother—érarpoe— 
of the same sire? Clearly because such brothers were not so closely 
and tenderly connected. That is, we must conclude that Homer 
regarded the blood tie through the mother as closer and dearer than 
that through the father." 

4. The beggar Arnzus got his name through his mother. Was 
it customary among the lower classes to name the children after the 
mother ? Have we a hint of such a custom among the higher classes 
in the following passage ? — 

‘* Then in their palace 
Anon the father and the lady mother 
Did call their child ‘ Aleyone ’ for surname ; 
Secause, forsooth, her mother had the fate 
Of mournful Alcyon, and like her did weep 
When the far-darting king, Apollo Phoebus, 
Carried her daughter off.” 


This is from the tale of Meleager, and therefore very old. We shall 
find that the custom of naming children after the mother prevailed 
among the Lycians; and shall be able to show that it anciently 
prevailed among many of the Greek tribes.” 

5. In the sixth book of the Iliad we have the genealogies 
of Glaucus and Sarpedon. Sisyphus begets Glaucus, who begets 
Bellerophon, who marries the daughter of Preetus, King of Lycia, 


(1) Iliad, iii. 235; xix. 290 et seqg.; xi. 257; xii. 371; xxiv. 45. In Odyssey, iv. 224, 
Homer places in the same category sorrow for a mother, father, brother, or son— 
naming the mother first. One is reminded by the passages cited in the text of the 
special love and tenderness felt by Joseph for his brother Benjamin, “ his mother’s son :” 
“ His bowels did yearn upon his brother, and he sought where to weep, and entered into 
his chamber and wept there.’ How cold by comparison was his feeling for his brothers- 
german ?>—Gen. xliii. 29. 

(2) Odyssey, xviii. 5; Lliad, ix. 556 et seq. 
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and by her begets Isander (who is slain), Hippolochus, and Laodameia. 
Then Hippolochus begets Glaucus; and Laodameia, embraced by 
Zeus, brings forth Sarpedon. Sarpedon is the leader of the Lycian 
allies, and Glaucus is but one of his lieutenants! The daughter’s 
son is the chief, and the agnate the inferior. I shall recur to this 
when I come to treat of the Lycians. It points to a system of 
succession, through females, which prevails among nearly all rude 
races, and which, we shall find, continued to be in full force among 
the Lycians long after the Homeric period.’ 

Here, meantime, I suspend the examination of the poems. I shall 
resume it at another time, when I come to deal with the question— 
Were the Greeks anciently exogamous, 7.c. forbidden to marry their 
blood-relations ?* I think I have succeeded in showing that Homer 
had no idea of there being no affinity between mother and child; 
that, on the contrary, he regarded uterine connections generally as 
especially close and tender. I have shown that there are traditions 
in the poems which prove that among some Helli affinity through 
the mother founded the blood-feud, and gave rights of succession ; 
that among the Pelasgi, and possibly Helli in Troy and Lycia, 
the tie through the mother was superior to that through the father, 
and that the latter was not regarded as a perfect kinship. 

I may say here that did we know that my scheme of the normal 
development of systems of kinship was correct, and were the question 
this—Finding in Homer’s time kinship through mothers as well 
as fathers, was the stage of advancement one of departure from the 
system of kinship through females only, or of advance from agna- 
tion ?—the question might be answered without further inquiry. 
I do not find a singlé trace of agnation—a single legend which 
gives a hint that it ever existed. I find some hints of kinship 
through the mother having been the only kinship. I find the whole 
circumstances of the people barbarous. The heroes are magnificently 
accoutred and armed; but their battles, and even those of the gods, 
tend to degenerate into stone-bickers. Their funeral orgies are 
those of the Viti and some Scythic peoples mentioned by Herodotus. 
Achilles, the hero of their imagination, is a sulky and implacable 
savage; Ulysses, their model wise man, is cunning, treacherous, 
and profligate. It would not be believed that this people 
had reached a point which the Romans only reached late in 
their history through the persistent efforts of a line of illustrious 
pretors. The question is not, however, what I have now stated. 


(1) Lliad, vi. 150—210. 

(2) I hope to show that exogamy was the rule even in Homeric times,’ and that 
female kinship, which had lost the foremost place as regarded inheritances, still retained 
it as regarded intermarriages ; that such marriages as we find in the poems, other than 


those between divine persons, are between persons ‘of ‘different houses, or connected 
through males only. 
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It is the much more important and difficult one whether I can 
show, to any high degree of probability, that the Greeks came 
through the earlier stages specified in my scheme. 

II. What, then, is the post-Homeric history of kinship in Greece ? 
And does it supply an argument in favour of the view that the 
Homeric Greeks were advancing from the system of kinship through 
females only to the more modern system of agnation ? 

It can be shown that in post-Homeric Greece there grew up an 
opinion unfavourable to the idea of kinship through the mother. 
The Jae, perhaps, never recognised agnation; but it made a close 
approach to doing so. 

1. By Solon’s time the next of kin on the father’s side, to the 
fourth degree, succeeded before any right of succession (ab intestate) 
opened to the kindred of the mother; and, on both sides of the 
house, males, and the children of males, cut out females and their 
children even of a nearer degree. The law provided that the estate 
of one dying childless and intestate should only pass to the next of 
kin on the mother’s side, “Si nulli supersint paterni proximi ad 
sobrinorum usque filios.” This cannot be said to have been very 
unfriendly to the maternal relatives. I find, however, that by the 
time of Iszeus, in this field the greatest of Athenian jurists, the law 
had so far changed, that Isceus denies a mother any place among 
the heirs of her son. In the celebrated suit about the succession 
of Hagnia, it appears that the mother of Hagnia claimed the succes- 
sion (1) “tanquam cognata,” she being the sister of his cousin 
Stratius. Being defeated in this claim, her advisers next demanded 
the estate for her (2) “ tanquam matri filii.””. In this claim also she 
was defeated, on the ground, as Iszeus states, that a mother had to 
her son no affinity carrying any legal right. Myrépa civat cvyyevéoraroy 
bev iv tH poo mavrwr, év Cé Taig ayxtorEiacc Opodoyoupevwc ovdK arty. 
It follows, of course, a fortiori, that none of her kindred—no one 
on the maternal side of the house—could have any right of inherit- 
ance. This, practically, is agnation. Bunsen combats the position 
taken up by Isceus, and explains the lady’s failure on other grounds. 
Iseeus is, however, the greater authority; and Bunsen’s argument, 
as I read it, turns chiefly on Solon’s law, without making allow- 
ance for the change in the law in the interval between Solon and 
the suit. 





2. But whether the opinion that there was no affinity between 
mother and child was ever realised in Greek law or not, there is 
no doubt that such an opinion came to be current in later Greece, 
as a new view, and was the subject of controversy. I have said 
there is no hint of such an opinion in Homer. Neither is there in 

(1) Leges Attice (S. Petiti, 1741.) vol. iii. p.51; Tit. vi. 6’; Bunsen de jure hercd. 
Athen., p. 23; Isseus, ed. Schémann, p. 145. 
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Hesiod.! The view (which is stated in the Orestes of Euripides) 
receives, so far as I know, its earliest and best expression in the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, who distinctly represents it as a new 
doctrine. 

The Eumenides exhibits kinship through the mother surviving 
as a subject of controversy. The plea which succeeds in the trial of 
Orestes is that he was not of kin to his mother Clytemnestra. On 
the other hand, success is only attained after much argament. The 
jury are equally divided on the plea, and Orestes gains his cause by 
the casting vote of Athene. 

The basis of the suit is the claim of the Erinnyes to the right of 
punishing matricides. This was their function, by special ordination, 
as representing a time when kinship through the mother was unques- 
tioned. The claimis disputed. Would they, asks Orestes, drive from 
his home the slayer of a wife that had killed her husband? The 
Erinnyes answer— 


“‘That would not be kindred blood shed by the hand of a relation.” 
“What,” asks Orestes— 
“Do you call me related by blood to my mother ?” 


On this they open upon him with reproaches. Would you disown 
so dear a relationship? Did she not bear thee, murderer, in her 
womb? They are shocked at his impiety; and their horror increases 
on discovering that he is not alone in holding the new view—that it 
is adopted by the gods. 

Apollo is clear as to the law of Zeus respecting kinship. “The 
bearer of the so-called offspring,” he contends, “is not the mother of 
it, but only the nurse of the newly conceived foetus. It is the male 
who is the author of its being; while she, as a stranger for a stranger, 
preserves the young plant for those for whom the god has not blighted 
it in the bud. And I will show you a proof of this assertion; one 
may become a father without a mother. There stands by a witness 
of this in the daughter of Olympian Zeus, who was not even nursed 
[much less engendered or begotten] in the darkness of the womb.” 
Pallas accepts this view of the matter, and records her vote in favour 
of Orestes. 

On judgment being pronounced against them the Erinnyes are 
plunged in despair. 

"Iw Oeot vewrepor, Tadawodevipovc 
Kafirrdcacbe, xix xepuy eideoBé pov. 

‘* Ye younger gods, ye have over-ridden the old laws, and haye taken him 

out of my hands.” ; 


(1) Is Hesiod to be regarded as serious when he‘speaks of the general uncertainty of 
male parentage in his own, “ the fifth age ?””—“ Works and Days,” 182. 
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The lamentation and wail of dishonour are afterwards repeated with 
outcries which farther fix the attention on the fact that the new doc- 
trine was subversive of old beliefs. 


‘‘That I should be treated thus! alas! TI of the ancient views, and should 
have an abode in the land, forsooth, unhonoured and detested! Thereat I 
breathe out my fury and full resentment.” 


Now, were the views of kinship found in this play those which 
prevailed in the time of Aischylus, or those which, as he imagined, 
prevailed in the time of Orestes ?* 

It is most unlikely that the poet would have composed a drama in 
which were to be exhibited in conflict two sets of opinions, both 
archaic, and with neither of which his auditors might have any 
sympathy. Thus I think the idea is excluded that the play is an 
attempt to reflect the spirit of the age of Orestes. Moreover, Orestes 
is pre-Homeric, and neither in Homer’s time, nor presumably before 
it, since we have no trace of it in the Homeric or Hesiodic poems, 
had the Greek mind thought of agnation. If, then, the new views 
did not prevail in the time of Aischylus himself, they were yet 
certainly post-Homeric ; and, assuming this, it is immaterial to my 
argument whether schylus applied to the story of Orestes an 
opinion current in his own day, or one that had prevailed so recently as 
to be sufficiently familiar to allow it to be made the pivot of a dramatic 
plot. I would incline, however, to think, were there no other means 
of settling the matter, that the only satisfactory explanation which 
can be given of the almost balanced state of contrary opinions in the 
Eumenides is, that it reflects the state of popular feeling and belief 
respecting kinship in the time of Aischylus himself. 

We know that the new view was adopted by several philosophers who 
(speaking roughly) were the contemporaries or immediate successors 
of Aischylus. That the act of generation, the begetting, was wholly 


(1) The solemn adjudication in the Eumenides that there is no kinship between 
mother and child, and the acquittal on that ground of Orestes, seem to me in remarkable 
contrast to the Homerie account of Epicaste (Odyss. xi. 270), 

“‘ Next beauteous Epicaste, 
Mother of C&dipus, I saw; a deed 
Heinous did she, through witlessness of mind. 
To her own son got married ; his own father 
Slew he in fight and spoiled, and her he married.” 


The gods made known the matter far and wide among mankind. Epicaste hanged 
herself and left behind for C&dipus “full many a woe, as heavy indeed as through a 
mother’s curse the avenging furies e’er bring to pass.” In the Eumenides the furies 
have nothing to do with matricides, there being no blood-relationship between mother 
and child. Who can doubt but that in the mind of Homer the whole horror came out 
of the closeness, as he conceived it, of that as a blood-relationship? 

PP2 
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the father’s, and that the mere nutrition was the mother’s, is said to 
have been the opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle.’ Plutarch, 
in one place, represents these philosophers as holding aowparoy pév 
civac tiv Sbvapey rod oxépparoc (like mind on its commencement), 
which transforms cwparuciy dé ry bAny supplied by the mother; and, 
in another place, in speaking of that view of the Cosmos which con- 
ceives it to be compounded of two factors, mind and matter, he says, 
Plato calls “mind” the conception, idea, model, and father ; and 
“matter” the mother, nse, or seat and region capable of births. It 
would probably be found that Greek speculation went no farther than 
to give the father the first and the mother a subordinate place in the 
act of generation, and correspondingly to elevate the father’s relation 
to the children and depress that of the mother. Chrysippus, how- 
ever, is said to have held the extreme view propounded by Apollo 
in the Eumenides. ‘“ The fetus is nourished in the womb like a 
plant; but being born, is refrigerated and hardened by the air, and 
its spirit being changed it becomes an animal.” This constitutes 
the mother the mere nurse of her child, just as a field is of the seed 
sown in it.” 

That such views prevailed among the thinkers in or about the time 
of Auschylus—to whose time also Isceus, who denies the right of 
inheritance to the mother’s side, may be referred—favours my 
opinion that the Eumenides reflects the feeling of the author’s 
own day. And whoever adopts that opinion must agree with me in 
holding that we have proof in that drama, read in connection with 
the Hissinettio poems, that kinship through the mother had been in 
Homer’s time undisputed among the Gr wile, and had come, by the 
time of Aschylus, to be a subject of controversy, and to a great 
extent, if not wholly, to be ignored. 

3. We have a confirmation of this in the change which took place 
in the status of women in post-Homeric Greece. 

Where the ruder forms of the family system prevail the position of 
women is necessarily very high. The truth of this might be illustrated 
by numerous instances. And their position is gradually lowered as those 
changes take place which oust them from the headship of families, and 
depiive connections through them of importance. They first lose the 
headship of families; next they are denied equality; and, lastly, on 
agnation being firmly established, they sink almost to the level of slaves. 

I have sirenily had occasion to notice the high position of women 
in the Homeric age. “ We find,” says Mr. Gladstone, “in Homer 


(1) [Aristotle held the modern view—i.e. the participation of both parents. See my 
work, “ Aristotle: a Chapter from the History of Science,” pp. 354, s¢.—Ep.] 

(2) Plutarch de Plac. Phil. 5,4; De Is. et Os., 56 (Plut. Oper. Lips. 1778, vol. vii. 
471); De Stoic. Repug. Id. vol. x. 350. 
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the fulness of the moral and intelligent being alike consummate, 
alike acknowledged on the one side and the other [i.c. on the 
female and on the male}. The conversation of Hector and Andro- 
mache in the sixth Iliad, of Ulysses and Penelope in the twenty- 
third Odyssey, the position of Arete at the court of Alcinous, and 
that of Helen in the palace of Menelaus, all tell one and the same 
tale.” ‘Women in the Homeric age,” says Mitford, “enjoyed more 
freedom, and communicated more in business and amusement among 
men, than in after ages has been usual in those Eastern countries ; 
far more than at Athens in the flourishing times of the common- 
wealth. Equally, indeed, Homer’s elegant eulogies and Hesiod’s 
severe sarcasms prove women to have been, in their days, important 
members of society.” 

It is notorious that in later Greece all this was changed. In 
Sparta alone, where the old customs were best preserved, did the 
women retain anything of their old dignity and influence. Every- 
where else they were degraded. At Athens they were confined to 
home, and their liberties restricted in a fashion quite oriental. Even 
the idea of marriage, as Mr. Gladstone observes, was in post-Homeric 
Greece greatly lowered. ‘The very.name of yépoc, with its kindred 
words, underwent a change of sense, and was made applicable to such 
a relation as that established between the Greek chieftains in the 
war of Troy and their captives, in cases where they had wives 
already.” Elsewhere he observes, “ In truth, it would seem not only 
as if before Christianity appeared, notwithstanding the advance of 
civilisation, the idea and place of women were below what they should 
have been, but actually as if, with respect to all that was most 
essential, they sank with the lapse of time.” 

I claim this lowering of the position of women in post-Homeric 
Greece as evidence that the change in the popular feeling about 
kinship, which is proved to have taken place, took place in post-Homeric 
times. Looking at the degradation of women as an effect, we see that 
no causes could well have produced it, so long as relationships through 
women preserved their old importance. On the other hand, we can 
discern a sufficient cause for that degradation in the gradually 
increasing preponderance of male kinship, and in the changes in the 
marriage system—of which anon—which made possible that prepon- 


(1) “Spartan mothers,” says Miiller, “preserved a power over their sons when 
arrived at manhood of which we find no trace in the rest of Greece.’’—‘‘ The Dorians,” 
book iv., chap. v. § 1. Again he says (Ibid. § 5) that the Dorians generally, and more 
at Sparta than elsewhere, preserved most rigidly and represented most truly the customs 
of the ancient Greeks. We shall hereafter see that they preserved, among other 
things, much of the family and marriage systems to which the early influence of women 
was owing. 

(2) “Studies on Homer,” vol. ii. 517, 518. 
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derance. So that we have here a circumstance confirmatory of the 
conclusion at which we had previously arrived. 

On the whole, looking to the double kinship in Homer, and the 
hints he furnishes of the former superiority of female kinship ; 
to the high position of women in Homer, and their subsequent 
degradation consentaneously with the appearance and growth of the 
principle of agnation, does it not appear probable that in the Homeric 
times the Greeks had but just left behind them the system of 
kinship through females only, along with all the other features of 
social and family life which the presence of that system implies ? 

IIT. Let us now see how far the conclusion at which I am pointing 
is confirmed by the traditions of the Greeks and a study of their 
congeners. 

Bachofen, in his “‘ Das Mutterrecht,” a work to which my attention 
has recently been directed, goes over this field. He conceives that he 
has found proofs of “mother-right”—the primitive gynocratic 
government—not only in all the early Greek settlements, but in every 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family.'. For my purpose a rapid 
examination of the customs and traditions of the Greeks in a few of 
their principal settlements must suffice. 

The Pelasgi are the substratum of the Greck nationality, of which, 
next to them, the Hellenes form the most important constituent 
element. The principal seats in Greece of the Pelasgi were Arcadia 
and Attica ; their original home was most probably Media; they have 
been traced in Lycia, Crete, Lemnos, Cyprus, and Troy, as well as in 
various other quarters. The Helli—whose principal seat in Greece 
was Sparta—have been found in Thessaly, and, along with Pelasgi, 
in Crete, and in Troy and Lycia—at least in the royal houses. “The 
Lycians,” says Mr. Gladstone, whose ethnological views I here adopt, 
“ appear to approximate, more than any other race on the Trojan side, 
to the high Greek type, and to present either the Hellenic element, 
or some element akin to it, in a marked form.” The Achzans, 
the ruling Hellenic tribe, most probably entered Greece from 
Thessaly, and had their original seat in the Persian highlands. Some 
directions are thus marked out in which to make inquiries. In all of 
them I find traces or traditions of the system of kinship through 
females only, or of such forms of marriage as must have been attended 
or preceded by that system. 

We shall find that in Persia there was anciently general incestuous 


(1) Ihave not yet read Bachofen’s work, but I have consulted it, and got help from 
it at points in this part of my paper. Before knowing of its existence, however, I had 
independently collected the materials for my argument. The “Das Mutterrecht” is 
written in German—in the spirit of religious mysticism. It occupies 457 pages quarto, 
double columns, and close print! 
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promiscuity. We shall find in ancient Media various forms of 
marriage, including polyandry, but no law of incest, and no conjugal 
fidelity. In Sparta we shall find monandry without conjugal fidelity, 
alongside of polyandry in the form in which it now prevails in 
Tibet; in Troy, the Levirate; and in Athens, sister-marriages and 
traces of the Levirate. Farther, we shall find among the Lycians, 
whose affinity to the Greeks was so pronounced, the system of female 
kinship prevailing down to the time of Herodotus, and shall adduce 
evidence that that system—the result of promiscuity, or the lower 
polyandry—anciently prevailed in Attica, and in Crete, and in several 
other Hellic or Pelasgic settlements. It is quite consistent with 
my views that in all these quarters monandry, and eyen the patria- 
potestas, may have prevailed at points. What I maintain is, 
that anciently in the Greek settlements these phenomena were 
exceptional. 

1. The incest of the ancient Persians is a familiar fact; the 
evidence of it is reviewed at considerable length by Selden, and 
was but the other day carefully sifted by a writer in these pages. 
They not only allowed the union of brother and sister of the 
full blood, but even of mother and son, and father and daughter ; 
and in some cases they required such unions for the production of 
persons qualified for religious offices. I know no account that can 
be given of such a total absence of restrictions on marriage, except 
that the Persian customs were those of savage hordes, among whom 
polyandry must have prevented the rise of exogamy, and the school- 
ing of the race in the first principles of incest. That Persian 
marriages were anciently polyandric, I conceive to be proved by 
their having the Levirate. The Medes had no better manners than 
the Persians. Strabo says they had marriage in various forms, 
including polyandry ; but marriage meant little with them, if Xanthus 
is to be believed, that they had no law of incest, and freely inter- 
changed their wives. If the Greeks were really offshoots of the 
poorer and hard-pressed portions of the hill-population of Media 
and Persia, we may believe that when they set out for Greece they 
were in bad training. And I am not aware that there was any 


race between them and their new home from whom they could learn 
much." 


(1) “Primitive Marriage,” pp. 181, 199—207, 226; Selden’s Jus. Natur., chap. xi. ; 
Art. “Consanguineous Marriages,” Fortnicutity Review, No. xii. p. 715; Kleker 
Zendavesta, iii. p. 226; Strabo (Amsterdam, 1707), ii. 798; Xanthus, apud Rawlinson, 
Herod. Life, cxlviii, I have discussed in “Primitive Marriage” the connection 
between polyandry and exogamy, and shown how the former may prevent the rise of 
the latter. I have also discussed the connection between polyandry and the Levirate, 
and have, as I believe, shown good reason for holding that the latter is a relic of the 
former. It is obviously impossible for me to go into this argument on the present 
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2. What Xanthus says of the Medes, Xenophon says of the Lace- 
demonians. They had no conjugal fidelity. A Spartan husband 
had no scruple in calling on a friend, or even a stranger, to be the 
father of his children; it was proper for a Spartan matron to be 
mistress in two houses. Nay, they had polyandry in the Tibetan 
form, for we are told by Polybius that the brothers of a house often 
had one wife between them. This is interesting, as we thus see 
exhited in Sparta, at one and the same time, promiscuity in its 
highest polyandric form, and lingering round a growing practice of 
monandry.! 

It has been usual to throw discredit on the statement of Polybius 
about the Spartans, as on that of Cesar about the Britons, of Tacitus 
about the Finns, and of Strabo about the ancient Irish. But it will 
not do to put aside these statements as if those able ancients were 
men of no sense; as if the military officers and political agents of 
the Roman Empire, for instance, were not as trustworthy authorities 
as our own officers and agents in India, from whom we know oi 
such customs existing in our own day. As the statement of Polybius 
is in itself probable, considering all we know of the Lacedzmonians, 
we must accept it, and believe that the Spartans practised this form 
of polyandry. And as it is admitted that the Spartans longer than 
any other Greeks preserved the ancient customs of the Greeks, we 
are entitled to infer that this species of polyandry had prevailed as 
a form of marriage among the race at large. 

Even if we had not the statement of Polybius, I should have 
considered that we had evidence that the Spartans anciently practised 
polyandry, in that legend which represents Lycurgus as declining, 
on purpose to set an example to his countrymen, to marry his 
brother’s widow, and so cut out from the succession his brother’s 
son. This is a tradition of the decay of polyandry in the royal 
house of Sparta. It is a declinature of the rights and obligations 
of the Levir; for by the marriage, according to the story, Lycurgus 
would have legally succeeded to the throne, notwithstanding the 
appearance of a male child of his brother—a law of succession derived 
from polyandry. And I would have inferred that though polyandry 
began so early to die out in the upper ranks, yet, in all probability, 


occasion. There are, it may be added, three well-marked stages of polyandry, which 
may respectively be termed the Nair, the British, and the Tibetan. In the second of these, 
as described by Czesar, father and sons usually had a wife in common, and no such idea 
had been formed as is conveyed by the word incest. The solidifying of such customs as 
prevailed in ancient Britain, and their perpetuation after marriage had become 
monandric, would be sufficient to explain the strange peculiarities of Persian and 
Median manners described above. 

(1) Xenophon, Rep. Laced. 1,9; Polyb. Frag. ap. Maii Collect. Vet. Scriptt., vol. ii. 
p. 884; Grote’s Greece, vol. ii. 520, 536, 556 ; Miiller’s Dorians, book iii. ch. 10, § 3. 
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it lingered into the historical period among the poorer folk, so that 
it might have been the subject of observation and record. And I 
believe Polybius the more readily that I had made these inferences 
before I knew of his statement. 

3. In the legends of the house of Priam we have some instances 
of brothers succeeding to their brothers’ widows. Helen, on the 
death of Paris, fell to hig next brother, Deiphobus ; and Andromache, 
widow of Hector, became ultimately the wife of Hector’s only 
surviving brother Helenus. As to Helen, it is said the right of 
succession to her was the subject of dispute between Helenus and 
Deiphobus. She properly fell to the elder of the rivals. As the 
pleading of Lycaon assures us of the superiority of the tie through 
the mother on the Trojan side—a note of polyandry —we may 
the more readily believe that we have here a tradition of the 
Levirate. 

4. At Athens we have strong evidence of the system of female 
kinship, and therefore of some degree of promiscuity, in the sister- 
marriages permitted by law. “A man might marry a sister by the 
same father, but not a sister by the same mother. ’Efeivac yapety rite 
ex marépwv adehdac (Leges Atticze, lib. vi., t. i., 4). Assuming just 
now that I shall hereafter be able to show that the Greeks were 
anciently exogamous, i.e. forbidden to marry those who were counted 
to be of the same blood with themselves, we must accept this law 
as proof that in Attica there was kinship originally through the 
mother only. It represents the system of female kinship as regu- 
lating intermarriages after it had lost importance in regard to 
successions. But other Attic laws equally point out the ancient 
state of the Athenians. For example, there is Solon’s provision for 
the case of an énixAnpo¢ that had married an old man. ‘ Dotalis 
foemina, si maritus, qui eam sibi jure vindicavit, coire non posset, cum 
mariti adgnatis concumbito” (Leg. Att., lib. vi., t. 1., 7). This is 
not the Levirate, but it somewhat resembles it; and it is identical 
with the provision in the code of Menu for the interference of an 
authorised “ sapinda” to discharge the duties of the Levir where 
the Levir was incapable. The provision for securing progeny in 
either case remands us to a state of society for its origin in which 
polyandrous ideas of propriety must have prevailed. Such a thing 
could never be dreamed of in an age of monandry and conjugal 


fidelity.’ 


(1) Even if the law of Solon permitting marriage with a sister had not been pre- 
served, we should have been able to show on philological evidence that such marriages 
had been allowed, although we should not have known that they were allowed only 
between brother and sister german. The Skr. svasr (i.e. svasar), soror, is = dap, “ wife;”” 
and Skr. ydtri (for yantar), “ mariti fratris uxor,” = jamtrix, e(varnp, “ mariti soror,” 
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5. Having now found promiscuity and polyandry in those districts 
from which the Greek races are believed to have been derived; 
polyandry and traces of promiscuity in Sparta, where the ancient 
Greek customs are believed to have been best preserved; and traces 
of polyandry in Troy and Attica —the former mainly Pelasgic, 
but in the royal family, at least, presumably Hellic; the latter the 
head-quarters of the Pelasgi in Greece,—we might expect to find 
in the Greek legends numerous indications of the ancient supremacy 
of women, as well as of the system of kinship through females only. 
And we do so to an extent that is quite remarkable. Volumes might 
be filled with the minuter items of evidence.’ Let me here give a 
single example of the sort of facts which I have in view, before 
proceeding to the evidence on which I mainly rely. I refer to 
the Homeric legend of Meleager, which, read in the light of tradition, 
shows that at one time, among some Helli, heirship was vested in 
the mother’s kindred, and not in the father’s. No evidence need 
be adduced to show that this legend is Hellic. 

The legend of the Boar Hunt, and of the quarrel and war that 
rose out of it, is rapidly, and in some respects imperfectly, related in 
Homer. The purpose which Pheenix has in telling it is to induce 
Achilles to lay aside his wrath, by illustrating the dangers of over- 
indulgence in anger; and this end is fully served, consistently with 
some points of the story being left not a little obscure. The origin 
of the war, for instance, is thus described, immediately after the 


which evidently means a time when brother and sister could marry. This state must 
have long prevailed, for the peculiar double meaning of dap is evidently the reason of 
the new word, adedgy [literally “ of the same womb”’] and ddedgdc, by which 
ultimately ¢parnp became superfluous, and passed over into a mere political significa- 
tion. I may here add some philological confirmation of the views put forward in the 
text. I have noticed in “ Primitive Marriage” the peculiar terminology of polyandric 
systems of kinship. A father’s brother is a father, and a grand-uncle a grandfather ; 
conversely a brother’s son is a son, and a grand-nephew a grandson. Where polyandry 
is of the form which Cesar found in Britain, we have one name for son and for grandson 
and brother’s son, and of course one name for bride and daughter-in-law. Keeping 
this in view, the polyandry of the ancient Aryans is attested by Skr. napat, son and 
grandson = xepét—pbrother’s son and grandson; and see Diefenbach’s Gothic 
Dictionary (sub voce nithjis). I am informed that xephew and grandson are the same 
word in Tibetan, and bride and daughter-in-law in Mongol. Bruth, Gothic (our bride), 
means bride and daughter-in-law. It is taken into French as dru. So vipdn means 
sponsa and nurus. I may also notice, as throwing light on the primitive state, that 
the words Skr. humdri, bata, wapOévog, virgo, maiden, jungfrau, when investigated 
etymologically, mean nothing but “nubila femina.” The Semitic languages alone, 
whether all of them I cannot say, have a word which etymologically expresses virginity. 

(1) Facts of the sort I have in view are to be found in abundance in Cyprus, the 
home of Aphrodite; in Lemnos, celebrated for the cruelties of its women; in the 
legends of the families of Danaus and Atreus, and, indeed, in almost every Greek 
genealogy. They are to be found everywhere in connection with the Greek oracles and 


with religious rites. I need scarcely add that the legends of the Amazons contribute 
their quota. : 
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account of the ravages of the boar, and its slaughter by Meleager 
and his friends :— 
** And ’twas for sake of him, 
F’en for the boar’s head and the bristly skin, 
The goddess brought about a mighty clamour, 
And war-cry ’twixt the lofty-souled AXtolians 
And the Curetes.” 

How the clamour arose is not stated, but the cause of Meleager’s 
wrath is explained. He was angry at heart against his mother 
Althea, because of her imprecations. 

‘* Who invoked the Gods, indeed, in her deep grief 

At blood-shed of her brother ; and full oft 

The bounteous Earth, yea, smote she with her hands, 

Down sitting, knees to ground, and drenched with tears 

Was all her bosom, as she called on Hades 

And dread Persephoneia, to bring Death 

Upon her son.” 
Thus Homer’s account is that the war rose out of a dispute between 
the AXtolians and Curetes, as to the boar’s head and bristles, and 
that Althza had cursed Meleager because he had killed her brother ; 
but it is not part of the account-that the brother of Althza was 
killed at the hunt, or because he preferred a claim to the trophies 
of the chase. Phoenix, I may add, tells the story as one of several 
“tales of the olden times,” which might be made to illustrate his 
theme, and as being one which he remembers. 

Mépynpac rode Epyov éyw mada, OuvTe véov ye. 
‘**T do remember this, a matter of yore 
(Nothing of late, at least).” 

We may assume that Homer here made an old legend—old even 
in his time—serve his poetic purposes, and related it only so far as 
his purposes required. 32383 

But all the post-Homeric accounts are agreed that Althea’ s 
brothers were slain by Meleager at the hunt; and from Hyginus we 
learn the cause of the quenvel. “ When Meleager having killed the 
boar was for making over to Atalanta the chief spoils, his uncles on 
the mother’s side took them away from her, asserting their right as 
next of kin if Meleager declined to keep the prize to himself.” Here 
then is the origin of the dispute. Meleager’s maternal uncles denied 
his right to gift away the spoils and so extinguish their hope of suc- 
ceeding to them: If he did not choose to keep the trophies which he 
had acquired by his prowess, they fell to those who would inherit 
them supposing him to die. This is a distinct tradition of a time 


when a man’s heirs were on his mother’s and not on his father’s side 
of the house. 
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What Hyginus relates is not a new or different version of the 
Homeric story, but an addition to it. It is in keeping with the 
Homeric account ; moreover it consists (as I hope to show) with the 
statement that the legend belonged to “the olden times ” even when 
Homer sang. And it is certainly (as we have seen) an addition 
which could not have been made in the time of Hyginus, nor indeed 
in the post-Homeric period. We have seen that the farther we 
advance, leaving behind the Homeric stage, the more monstrous and 
incredible would such a claim on the part of a mother’s brothers have 
appeared. We must accept the tradition therefore as evidencing a 
time when inheritances descended from a man to his sister’s children, 


and when e converso a man’s maternal uncles were among his nearest 
heirs." 


J. F. M‘LEnnan. 


(1) IL. ix. 525 et seqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 229 and 174; and see Grote’s Greece, vol. i. 200. 
In parting with the story of Meleager and the boar hunt, let me ask what is the meaning 
of the boar, and of the collection of the flower of Greece—the whole of its chivalry—to 
put him down? It seems ridiculous that any mortal boar should cause such trouble and 
require an army of warriors to kill it; that the victory over it should ever after rank 
among the proudest exploits of the nation. And what is meant by the oracle enjoining 
Adrastus to give his daughters in marriage, one to a boar, the other to a lion; which 
was!complied with by their marrying Tydeus and Polynices respectively? What 
is meant by the relations of Pasiphaé with a bull—the result the Minotaur; 
by Jupiter in the form of a bull carrying off Europa; by Phorbas attaining the 
supremacy in Rhodes by freeing it of snakes; by the conversion in gina 
of the ants—pvppuncec—into men, the Myrmidons; by Cecrops being half a snake; by 
the stories of the dragon’s teeth at Colchis and Thebes; by the numerous horse 
names in Homer, and a score of such like facts? Is it at all possible that, most 
anciently, there were among the Greeks tribes with totems,—Bull, Boar, and Lion tribes ; 
Snake, Ant, and Dragon tribes? Here are a few names of Red Indian (American) 
tribes drawn from the fauna of their country—Wolf, Bear, Snake, Deer, Snipe, Eagle, 
Hare, Rabbit, Crane, Duck, Sable, and Pike. It might be worth the while of some one 
with leisure to see how the facts bearing on this question would look when collected and 
marshalled. There are dozens of existing races, some of them comparatively advanced, 


whose tribes are thus named. Why may it not have been so among the ancient 
Greeks ? 




















VITTORIA. 
Cuarrer XVI. 


COUNTESS AMMIANI. 


Countess AMMIANI was a Venetian lady of a famous house, the name 
of which is as a trumpet sounding from the inner pages of the 
Republic. Her face was like a leaf torn from an antique volume; 
the hereditary features told the story of her blood, through a 
mask of innumerable printed lines that told the story of her days. 
The face was sallow and fireless ; life had faded like a painted cloth 
upon the imperishable moulding. She had neither fire in her eyes 
nor colour on her skin. The thin close multitudinous wrinkles ran 
up accurately ruled from the chin to the forehead’s centre, and 
touched faintly once or twice beyond, as you observe the ocean- 
ripples run in threads confused to smoothness within a space of the 
grey horizon sky. But the chin wis firm, the mouth and nose were 
firm, the forehead sat calmly above these shows of decay. It was a 
most noble face ; a fortress face ; strong and massive, and honourable 
in ruin, though stripped of every flower. 

This lady in her girlhood had been the one lamb of the family 
dedicated to heaven. Paolo, the general, her lover, had wrenched 
her from that fate to share with him a life of turbulent sorrows till 
she should behold the blood upon his grave. She, like Laura Piaveni, 
had bent her head above a slaughtered husband, but, unlike Laura, 
Marcellina Ammiani had not buried her heart with him. Her heart 
and all her energies had been his while he lived ; from the visage of 
death it turned to her son. She had accepted the passion for Italy 
from Paolo; she shared it with Carlo. Italian girls have as little 
passion of their own as flowers kept out of sunlight have hues. She 
had given her son to her country with that intensely apprehensive 
foresight of a mother’s love which runs quick as eastern light from 
the fervour of the devotion to the remote realisation of the hour of 
the sacrifice, seeing both in one. Other forms of love, devotion in 
other bosoms, may be deluded, but hers will not be. She sees the 
sunset in the breast of the springing dawn. Often her son Carlo 
stood a ghost in her sight. With this haunting prophetic vision, it 
was only a mother, who was at the same time a supremely noble 
woman, that could feel all human to him notwithstanding. Her 
heart beat thick and fast when Carlo and Luciano entered the morning- 
room where she sat, and stooped to salute her in turn. 
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“Well?” she said, without betraying anxiety or playing at 
carelessness. 

Carlo answered, “‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. I 
think that’s the language of peaceful men.” 

“You are to be peaceful men to-morrow, my Carlo?” 

“The thing is in Count Medole’s hands,”’ said Luciano; “and he 
is constitutionally of our Agostino’s opinion that we are bound to 
wait till the gods kick us into action ; and, as Agostino says, Medole 
has raised himself upon our shoulders so as to be the more susceptible 
to their wishes when they blow a gale.” 

He informed her of the momentary thwarting of the conspiracy, 
and won Carlo’s gratitude by not speaking of the suspicion which 
had fallen on Vittoria. 

“Medole,” he said, “has the principal conduct of the business in 
Milan, as you know, countess. Our chief cannot be everywhere at 
once; so Medole undertakes to decide for him here in old Milan. He 
decided. yesterday afternoon to put off our holiday for what he calls a 
week. Checco, the idiot, in whom he confides, gave me the paper 
signifying the fact at four o’clock. There was no appeal; for we can 
get no place of general meeting under Medole’s prudent manage- 
ment. He fears our being swallowed in a body if we all meet.” 

The news sent her heart sinking in short throbs down to a delicious 
rest ; but Countess Ammiani disdained to be servile to the pleasure, 
even as she had strengthened herself to endure the shocks of pain. 
It was a conquered heart that she and every Venetian and Lombard 
mother had to carry ; one that played its tune according to its nature, 
shaping no action, sporting no mask. If you know what is meant 
by that phrase, a conquered heart, you will at least respect them 
whom you call weak women for having gone through the harshest 
schooling which this world can show example of. In such mothers 
Italy revived. The pangs and the martyrdom were theirs. Fathers 
could march to the field or to the grey glacis with their boys; there 
was no intoxication of hot blood to cheer those who sat at home 
watching the rise and fall of trembling scales which said life or death 
for their dearest. Their least shadowy hope could be but a shrouded 
contentment in prospect; a shrouded submission in feeling. What 
bloom of hope was there when Austria stood like an iron wall, and 
their own ones dashing against it were as little feeble waves that left 
a red mark and no more? LBut, duty to their country had become 
their religion; sacrifice they accepted as their portion; when the 
last stern evil befel them they clad themselves in a veil and walked 
upon an earth they had passed from for all purposes save service of 
hands. Italy revived in these mothers. Their torture was that of 
the reanimation of her frame from the death-trance. 

Carlo and Luciano fell hungrily upon dishes of herb-flavoured 
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cutlets, and Neapolitan maccaroni, green figs, green and red slices 
of melon, chocolate, and a dry red Florentine wine. The countess 
let them eat, and then gave her son a letter that had been de- 
livered at her door an hour back by the confectioner Zotti. It 
proved to be an enclosure of a letter addressed to Vittoria by, the 
chief. Genoa was its superscription. From that place it was 
forwarded by running relays of volunteer messengers. There were 
points of Italy which the chief could reach four-and-twenty hours in 
advance of the government with all its aids and machinery. Vittoria 
had simply put her initials at the foot of the letter. Carlo read it 
eagerly and cast it aside. It ‘dealt in ideas and abstract phraseology; 
he could get nothing of it between his impatient teeth; he was 
reduced to a blank wonder at the reason for her sending it on to 
him. It said indeed—and so far it seemed to have a meaning 
for her :— 

“ No backward step. We can bear to fall; we cannot afford to 
draw back.” 

And again :— 

“ Remember that these uprisings are the manifested pulsations of 
the heart of your country, so that none shall say she is a corpse, and 
knowing that she lives, none shall say that she deserves not freedom. 
It is the protest of her immortal being against her impious violator.” 

Evidently the chief had heard nothing of the counter-stroke of 
Barto Rizzo, and of Count Medole’s miserable weakness: but how, 
thought Carlo, how can a mind like Vittoria’s find matter to suit 
her in such sentences? He asked himself the question, forgetting 
that a little time gone by, while he was aloof from the tumult and 
dreaming of it, this airy cloudy language, and every symbolism, had 
been strong sustaining food, a vital atmosphere, to him. He did not 
for the moment (though by degrees he recovered his last night’s 
conception of her) understand that among the nobler order of women 
there is, when ¢hey plunge into strife, a craving for idealistic truths, 
which men are apt, under the heat and hurry of their energies, to 
put aside as stars that are meant merely for shining. 

His mother perused the letter—holding it out at arm’s length 
—and laid it by; Luciano likewise. Countess Ammiani was an 
aristocrat: the tone and style of the writing were distasteful to 
her. She allowed her son’s judgment of the writer to stand for 
her own, feeling that she could surrender little prejudices in favour 
of one who appeared to hate the Austrians so mortally. On the 
other hand, she defended Count Medole. Her soul shrank at the 
thought of the revolution being yielded up to theorists and men 
calling themselves men of the people—a class of men to whom Paolo, 
her soldier-husband’s aversion had always been formidably pro- 
nounced. It was an old and a wearisome task for Carlo to explain 
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to her that the times were changed and the necessities of the hour 
different since the day when his father conspired and fought for 
freedom. Yet he could not gainsay her when she urged that the 
nobles should be elected to lead, if they consented to lead; for if 
they did not lead, were they not excluded from the movement ? 

“T fancy you have defined their patriotism,” said Carlo. 

“Nay, my son; but you are one of them.” 

“Indeed, my dearest mother, that is not what they will tell 
you.” 

“Because you have chosen to throw yourself into the opposite 
ranks.” 

“You perceive that you divide our camp, madam my mother. 
For me there is no natural opposition of ranks. What are we? 
We are slaves: all are slaves. While I am a slave, shall I boast 
that I am of noble birth? ‘Proud of a coronet with gems of 
paste!’ some one writes. Save me from that sort of pride! Iam 
content to take my patent of nobility for good conduct in the revo- 
lution. Then I will be count, or marquis, or duke ;—I am not 
a Republican pure blood ;—but not till then. And in the mean 
time—— ”’ 

“Carlo is composing for his newspaper,’ the countess said to 
Luciano. 

“Those are the leaders who can lead,” the latter replied. ‘Give 
the men who are born to it the first chance. Old Agostino is right 
—the people owe them their vantage ground. But when they have 
been tried and they have failed, decapitate them. Medole looks 
upon revolution as a description of conjuring trick. He shuffles 
cards and arranges them for a solemn performance, but he refuses 
to cut them if you look too serious or I look too eager; for that 
gives him a suspicion that you know what is going to turn up; and 
his object is above all things to produce a surprise. 

* You are both of you unjust to Count Medole,” said the countess. 
“ He imperils more than all of you.” 

“ Magnificent estates, it is true; but of head or of heart not quite 
so much as some of us,” said Luciano, stroking his thick black 
pendent moustache and chin-tuft. “Ah, pardon me; yes! he does 
imperil a finer cock’s comb. When he sinks, and his vanity is cut 
in two, Medole will bleed so as to flood his Lombard flats. It will 
be worse than death to him.” 

Carlo said: “Do you know what our Agostino says of Count 
Medole ?” 

“Oh, for ever Agostino with you young men!” the countess 
exclaimed. “TI believe he laughs at you.” 

“To be sure he does: he laughs at all. But, what he says of 
Count Medole holds the truth of the thing, and may make you easier 
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concerning the count’s estates. He says that Medole is vaccine 
matter which the Austrians apply to this generation of Italians to 
spare us the terrible disease. They will or they won’t deal gently 
with Medole, by-and-by ; but for the present he will be handled 
tenderly. He is useful. I wish I could say that we thought so too. 
And now,” Carlo stooped to her and took her hand, “shall we see 
you at La Scala to-night ?” 

The countess, with her hands lying in his, replied: “I have 
received an intimation from the authorities that my box is wanted.” 

“So, you claim your right to occupy it!” 

“That is my very humble protest for personal liberty.” 

“Good: I shall be there, and shall much enjoy an introduction to 


the gentleman who disputes it with you. Besides, mother, if the 
signorina Vittoria sings a 





Countess Ammiani’s gaze fixed upon her son with a level steadi- 
ness. His voice threatened to be unequal. All the pleading force 
of his eyes was thrown into it, as he said: “She will sing; and she 
gives the signal; that is certain. We may have to rescue her. If 
I can place her under your charge, I shall feel that she is safe, and 
is really protected.” 

The countess looked at Luciano béfore she answered: “ Yes, Carlo, 
whatever I can do. But you know I have not a scrap of influence.” 

“ Let her lie on your bosom, my mother.” 

“Ts this to be another Violetta ?” 

“Her name is Vittoria,” said Carlo, colouring deeply. <A certain 
Violetta had been his boy’s passion. 

Further distracting Austrian band-music was going by. This 
time it was a regiment of Italians in the white and blue uniform. 
Carlo and Luciano leaned over the balcony, smoking, and scanned 
the marching of their fellow-countrymen in the livery of servitude. 

“They don’t step badly,” said one; and the other, with a smile of 
melancholy derision, said, “ We are all brothers !”’ 

Following the Italians came a regiment of Hungarian grenadiers, 
tall, swart-faced, and particularly light-limbed men, looking brilliant 
in the clean tight military array of Austria. Then a squadron of 
brown hussars, a squadron of the blue, and a Croat regiment; after 
which, in the midst of Czech dragoons and German Uhlans and blue 
Magyar light horsemen, with general officers and aides about him, 
the veteran Austrian Field-Marshal rode, his easy hand and erect 
figure and good-humoured smile belying both his age and his reputa- 
tion among Italians. Artillery, and some bravely-clad horse of the 
eastern frontier, possibly Serb, wound up the procession. It gleamed 
down the length of the Corso in a blinding sunlight : brass helmets 
and hussar feathers, white and violet surcoats, green plumes, maroon 
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capes, bright steel seabbards, bayonet-points,—as gallant a show as 
some portentously-magnified summer field, flowing with the wind, 
might be; and over all the banner of Austria—the blagk double- 
headed eagle ramping on a yellow ground. This was the flower of 
iron meaning on such a field. 

The two young men held their peace. Countess Ammiani had 
pushed her chair back into a dark corner of the room, and was sitting 
there when they looked back, like a sombre figure of black marble. 


Cuarter XVII. 
IN THE PIAZZA D’ARMI. 


Carto and Luciano followed the regiments to the Piazza d’Armi, 
drawn after them by that irresistible attraction to youths who have as 
yet had no shroud of grief woven for them—desire to observe the 
aspect of a brilliant foe. 

The Piazza d’Armi was the field of Mars of Milan, and an Austrian 
review of arms there used to be a tropical pageant. The place was 
too narrow for broad manceuvres, or for much more than to furnish 
an inspection of all arms to the General, and a display (with its 
meaning) to the populace. An unusually large concourse of spectators 
lined the square, like a black border to a vast bed of flowers, nodding 
now this way, now that. Carlo and Luciano passed among the 
groups, presenting the perfectly smooth faces of young men of 
fashion, according to the universal aristocratic pattern handed down 
to querulous mortals from Olympus—the secret of which is to show 
a triumphant inaction of the heart and the brain, that are rendered 
positively subservient to elegance of limb. They knew the chances 
were in favour of their being arrested at any instant. None of the 
higher members of the Milanese aristocracy were visible ; the people 
looked sullen. Carlo was attracted by the tall figure of the signor 
Antonio-Pericles, whom he beheld in converse with the commandant 
of the citadel, out in the square, among chatting and laughing 
general officers. At Carlo’s elbow there came a burst of English 
tongues; he heard Vittoria’s English name spoken with animation. 
«« Admire those faces,” he said to Luciano, but the latter was inter- 
changing quiet recognitions among various heads of the crowd; a 
language of the eyelids and the eyebrows. When he did look round. 
he admired the fair island faces with an Italian’s ardour: “ Their 
women are splendid! ” and he no longer pushed upon Carlo’s arm to 
make way ahead. In the English group were two sunny-haired 
girls and a blue-eyed lady with the famous English curls, full, and 
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rounding richly like charmed snakes. This lady talked of her brother, 
and pointed him out as he rode down the line in the Marshal’s staff. 
The young officer indicated presently broke away and galloped up to 
her, and bending over his horse’s neck, joined the conversation. 
Emilia Belloni’s name was mentioned. He stared, and appeared to 
insist upon a contrary statement. Carlo scrutinised his features. 
While doing so he was accosted, and beheld his former adversary of 
the Motterone, with whom he had yesterday shaken hands in the 
Piazza la Scala. The ceremony was cordially renewed. 
unlinked his arm from Carlo and left him. 

“Tt appears that you are mistaken with reference to mademoiselle 
Belloni,” said Captain Gambier. ‘ We hear on positive authority 
that she will not appear at La Scala to-night. It’s a disappoint- 
ment, though, from what you did me the honour to hint to me, I 
cannot allow myself to regret it.” 

Carlo had a passionate inward prompting to trust this English- 
man with the secret. It was a weakness that he checked. When 
one really takes to a foreigner, there is a peculiar impulse (I speak of 
the people who are accessible to impulse) ~ make brothers of them. 
He bowed, and said, ‘She does not appear ? 

“She has in fact quitted Milan. Not willingly. I would have 
stopped the business if I had known anything of it; but she is 
better out of the way, and will be carefully looked after where she is. 
By this time she is in the Tyrol.” 

“ And where ?” asked Carlo, with friendly interest. 

“ At a schloss near Meran. Or she will be there in a very few 
hours. I feared—I may inform you that we were very good friends 
in England—I feared that when she once came to Italy she 
would get into political scrapes. I dare say you agree with me that 
women have nothing to do with polities. Observe: you see the lady 
who is speaking to the Austrian officer ?—he is her brother. Like 
mademoiselle Belloni, he has adopted a fresh name ; it’s the name of 
his uncle, a General Pierson in the Austrian service. I knew him in 
England: he has been in our service. Mademoiselle Belloni lived 
with his sisters for some years—two or three. As you may suppose, 
they are all anxious to see her. Shall I introduce you? They will 
be glad to know one of her Italian friends.” 

Carlo hesitated ; he longed to hear those ladies talk of Vittoria. 
“ Do they speak French ?” 

“Qh, dear, yes. That is, as we luckless English people speak it. 
Perhaps you will more easily pardon their seminary Italian. See 
there,”’ Captain Gambier pointed at some trotting squadr ons; ‘these 
Austrians have certainly a matchless cavalry. “The artillery seems 
good. The infantry are fine men—very fine men. They have a 
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‘woodeny’ movement ; but that’s in the nature of the case: tremen- 
dous discipline alone gives homogeneity to all those nationalities. 
Somehow, they get beaten. I doubt whether anything will beat 
their cavalry.” 

«They are useless in street-fighting,” said Carlo. 

“Oh, street-fighting ! ”’ Captain Gambier vented a soldier’s disgust 
at the notion. ‘ They’re not in Paris. Will you step forward ?” 

Just then the tall Greek approached the party of English. The 
introduction was delayed. 

He was addressed by the fair lady, in the island tongue, as “ Mr. 
Pericles.” She thanked him for his extreme condescension in deign- 
ing to notice them. But whatever his condescension had been, it did 
not extend to an admitted acquaintance with the poor speech of the 
land of fogs. An exhibition of aching deafness was presented to 
her so resolutely, that at last she faltered, “What! have you for- 
gotten English, Mr. Pericles ? You spoke it the other day.” 

“Tt is ze language of necessity—of commerce,” he replied. 

“But, surely, Mr. Pericles, you dare not presume to tell me you 
choose to be ignorant of it whenever you please ? ” 

“T do not take grits into ze teeth, madame ; no more.” 

“ But you speak it perfectly.” 

“ Pérfect it may be, for ze transactions of commérce. I wish to 
keep my teez.” 

“ Alas!” said the lady, compelled, “I must endeavour to swim 
in French.” 

«‘ At your service, madame,” quoth the Greek, with an immediate 
doubling of the length of his body. 

Carlo heard little more than he knew; but the confirmation of 
what we know will sometimes instigate us like fresh intelligence, and 
the lover’s heart was quick to apprehend far more than he knew in 
one direction. He divined instantaneously that the English-Austrian 
spoken of by Barto Rizzo was the officer sitting on horseback within 
half a dozen yards of him. The certainty of the thought cramped 
his muscles. For the rest, it became clear to him that the attempt 
of the millionaire connoisseur to carry off Vittoria had received the 
tacit sanction of the Austrian authorities ; for reasons quite expli- 
cable, Mr. Pericles, as the English lady called him, distinctly hinted 
it, while affirming, with vehement self-laudation, that his scheme had 
succeeded for the vindication of art. 

“The opera you will hear this night,” he said, “ will be hissed. 
You will hear a chorus of screech-owls to each song of that poor 
Irma, whom the Italian people call ‘crab-apple.’ Well; she pleases 
German ears, and if they can support her, it is well. But La 
Vittoria—your Belloni—you will not hear; and why ? She has been 
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false to her art, false! She has become a little devil in polities. It 
is a Guy Fawkes femelle! She has been guilty of the immense crime 
of ingratitude. She is dismissed to study, to penitence, and to the 
society of her old friends, if they will visit her.” 

“Of course we will,” said the English lady; “either before or 
after our visit to Venice—delicious Venice ! ” 

“ Which you have not seen—hein ?” Mr. Pericles snarled; “ and 
have not smelt. But there is no music in Venice! But you have 
nothing but street tinkle-tinkle! A place to live in! mon Dieu!” 

The lady smiled. ‘ My husband insists upon trying the baths of 
Bormio, and then we are to go over a pass for him to try the grape- 
cure at Meran. If I can get him to promise me one whole year in 
Italy, our visit to Venice may be deferred. Our doctor, monsieur, 
indicates our route. If my brother can get leave of absence, we 
shall go to Bormio and to Meran with him. He is naturally 
astonished that Emilia refused to see him; and she refused to see us 
too! She wrote a letter, dated from the Conservatorio to him,—he 
had it in his saddle-bag, and was robbed of it and other precious 
documents, when the wretched, odious people set upon him in 
Verona—poor boy! She said in the letter that she would see him 
in a few days after the fifteenth, which is to-day.” 

“Ah! a few days after the fifteenth, which is to-day,” Mr. 
Pericles repeated her. “I saw you but the day before yester- 
day, madame, or I could have brought you together. She is now 
away—off—out of sight—the perfide! Ah! false that she is; 
speak not of her. You remember her in England. There it was 
trouble, trouble; but here, we are a pot on a fire with her; speak 
not of her. She has used me ill, madame. I am sick.” 

His violent gesticulation drooped. In a temporary abandonment 
to chagrin, he wiped the moisture from his forehead, unwilling or 
lenalibien of the mild ironical mouthing of the ladies, and looked 
about; for Carlo had made a movement to retire,—he had heard 
enough for discomfort. 

“ Ah! my dear Ammiani, the youngest editor in Europe! how 
goes it with you?” the Greek called out with revived affability. 

Captain Gambier perceived that it was time to present his Italian 
acquaintance to the ladies by name, as a friend of mademoiselle 
Belloni. 

“My most dear Ammiani,” Antonio-Pericles resumed ; he barely 
attempted to conceal his acrid delight in casting a mysterious shadow 
of coming vexation over the youth ; “T am alvuil you will not like 
the opera Cuil, or perhaps it is the Camilla you w ill not like. But, 
shoulder arms, march!” (a foot regiment in motion suggested the 


form of the recommendation) “what is not for to-day may be for 
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to-morrow. Let us wait. I think, my Ammiani, you are this night to 
have a lemon and not an orange. Never mind. Let us wait.” 

Carlo got his forehead into a show of smoothness, and said, “ Sup- 
pose, my dear signor Antonio, the prophet of dark things were to 
say to himself, ‘ Let us wait ?’ ” 

“Hein—it is deep.” Antonio Pericles affected to sound the 
sentence, eye upon earth, as a sparrow spies worm or crumb. 
“Permit me,” le added rapidly; an idea had struck him from his 
malicious reserve stores,—* here is Lieutenant Pierson, of the staff of 
the Field-Marshal of Austria, unattached, an old friend of made- 
moiselle Emilia Belloni,—permit me,—here is Signor Ammiani, of the 
Lombardia, Milanese journal, a new friend of the signorina Vittoria 
Campa—mademoiselle Belloni—the signorina Campa—it is the 
same person, messieurs ; permit me to introduce you.” 

Antonio-Pericles waved his arm between the two young men. 

Their plain perplexity caused him to dash his fingers down each 
side of his moustachios in tugs of enjoyment. 

For Lieutenant Pierson, who displayed a certain readiness to bow, 
had caught sight of the repellent stare on Ammiani’s face; a still 
and flat look, not aggressive, yet anything but inviting; like a 
shield. 

Nevertheless, the lieutenant’s head produced a stiff nod. Carlo’s 
did not respond ; but he lifted his hat and bowed humbly in retire- 
ment to the ladies. 

Captain Gambier stepped aside with him. 

“Inform Lieutenant Pierson, I beg you,” said Ammiani, “ that 
am at his orders, if he should consider that I have insulted him.” 

“By all means,” said Gambier ; “ only, you know, it’s impossible 
for me to guess what is the matter ; and I don’t think he knows.” 

Luciano happened to be coming near. Carlo went up to him, 
and stood talking for half a minute. He then returned to Captain 
Gambier, and said, “I put myself in the hands of a man of honour. 
You are aware that Italian gentlemen are not on terms with Austrian 
officers. If I am seen exchanging salutes with any one of them, 
I offend my countrymen ; and they have enough to bear already.” 

Perceiving that there was more in the background, Gambier simply 
bowed. He had heard of Italian gentlemen incurring the suspicion 
of their fellows by merely being seen in proximity to an Austrian 
officer. 

As they were parting, Carlo said to him, with a very direct meaning 
in his eyes, “ Go to the opera to-night.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” the Englishman answered, and digested the 
look and the recommendation subsequently. 

Lieutenant Pierson had ridden off. The war-machine was in 
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motion from end to end: the field of flowers was a streaming flood ; 
regiment by regiment, the crash of bands went by. Outwardly 
the Italians conducted themselves with the air of ordinary heedless 
citizens, In whose bosoms the music set no hell-broth boiling. 
Patrician and plebeian, they were chiefly boys; though here and 
there, a middle-aged workman cast a look of intelligence upon 
Carlo and Luciano, when these two passed along the crowd. A 
gloom of hoarded hatred was visible in the mass of faces, ready to 
spring fierily. Arms were in the city. With hatred to prompt the 
blow ; with arms to strike; so much dishonour to avenge; we need 
not wonder that these youths beheld the bit of liberty in prospect 
magnified by their mighty obfuscating ardour, like a lantern in a fog. 
Reason did not act. They were in such a state when just to say 
“Ttalia! Italia!” gave them nerve to match an athlete. So, the 
parading of Austria, the towering athlete, failed of its complete lesson 
of intimidation, and only ruffled the surface of insurgent hearts. It 
seemed, and it was, an insult to the trodden people, who read it as a 
lesson for cravens: their instinct commonly hits the bell. They 
felt that a secure supremacy would not have paraded itself; so they 
divined indistinctly that there was weakness somewhere in the 
councils of the enemy. When the show had vanished, their spirits 
hung pausing, like the hollow air emptied of big sound, and reacted. 
Austria had gained little more by her display than the conscientious 
satisfaction of the pedagogue who lifts the rod to advise intending 
juvenile culprits how richly it can be merited and how poor will be 
their future grounds of complaint. But, before Austria herself had 
been taught a lesson, she conceived that she had but one man and 
his feeble instruments, and occasional frenzies, opposed to her,—him 
whom we saw on the Motterone,—which was ceasing to be true ; 
though it was true that the whole popular movement flowed from that 
one man. She observed travelling sparks in the embers of Italy, 
and crushed them under her heel, without reflecting that a vital heat 
must be gathering where the spots of fire run with such a swiftness. 
It was her belief that if she could seize that one man, whom many of 
the younger nobles and all the people acknowledged as their chief— 
for he stood then without a comrade and without a rival in his task 
—she would have the neck of conspiracy in her angry grasp. Had 
she caught him, the conspiracy for Italian freedom would not have 
crowed for many long seasons; the torch would have been ready, 
but not the magazine. He prepared it: it was he who preached to 
Italians that opportunity is a mocking devil when we look for it to be 
revealed ; or, in other words, wait for chance; as it is God’s angel 
when it is created within us, the ripe fruit of virtue and devotion. 
He cried out to Italians to wait for no inspiration but their own ; 
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that they should never subdue their minds to follow any alien 
example; nor let a foreign city of fire be their beacon. Watching 
over his Italy; her wrist in his meditative clasp year by year; 
he stood like a mystic leech by the couch of a fair and hopeless frame, 
pledged to revive it by the inspired assurance, shared by none, that 
life had not forsaken it. A body given over to death and vultures— 
he stood by it in the desert. Is it a marvel to you that when the 
carrion-wings swooped low, and the claws fixed, and the beak plucked 
and savoured its morsel, he raised his arm, and urged the half-resus- 
citated frame to some vindicating show of existence? Arise! he 
said, even in what appeared most fatal hours of darkness. The slack 
limbs moved ; the body rose and fell. The cost of the effort was the 
breaking out of innumerable wounds, old and new ; the gain was the 
display of the miracle that Italy lived. She tasted her own blood, 
and herself knew that she lived. Then she felt her chains. The 
time was coming for her to prove, by the virtues within her, that 
she was worthy to live, when others of her sons, subtle and adept, 
intricate as serpents, bold, unquestioning as well-bestridden steeds, 
should grapple and play deep for her in the game of worldly strife. 
Now—at this hour of which I speak—when Austrians marched like 
a merry flame down Milan streets, and Italians stood like the burnt- 
out cinders of the fire-grate, Italy’s faint wrist was still in the clutch 
of her grave leech, who counted the beating of her pulse between 
long pauses, that would have made another think life to be heaving 
its last, not beginning. 
The Piazza d’Armi was empty of its glittering show. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
THE NIGHT OF THE FIFTEENTH. 


WE quit the Piazza d’Armi. Rumour had its home in Milan. On 
their way to the Caffé la Scala, Luciano and Carlo (who held 
together, determined to be taken together if the arrest should come) 
heard it said that the chief was in Milan. A man passed by and 
uttered it, going. They stopped a second man, who was known 
to them, and he confirmed the rumour. Glad as sunlight once more, 
they hurried to Count Medole forgivingly. The count’s servant 
assured them that his master had left the city for Monza. “Is 
Medole a coward?” cried Luciano, almost in the servant’s hearin g. 
The fleeing of so important a man looked vile, now that they were 
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sharpened by new eagerness. Forthwith they were off to Agostino, 
believing that he would know the truth. They found him in bed. 
“Well, and what?” said Agostino, replying to their laughter. “I 
am old; too old to stride across a day and night, like you giants of 
youth. I take my rest when I can, for I must have it.” 

“But, you know, O conscript father,” said Carlo, willing to fall 
a little into his mood, “you know that nothing will be done to- 
night.” 

“Do I know so much?” Agostino murmured at full length. 

“Do you know that the chief is in the city?” said Luciano. 

“A man who is lying in bed knows this,” returned Agostino, 
“that he knows less than those who are up, though what he does 
know he perhaps digests better. ”Tis you who are the fountains, my 
boys, while I am thé pool into which you play. Say on.” 

They spoke of the rumour. He smiled at it. They saw at once 
that the rumour was false, for the chief trusted Agostino. 

“Proceed to Barto, the mole,” he said, “‘ Barto the miner; he is 
the father of daylight in the city: of the daylight of knowledge, 
you understand, for which men must dig deep. Proceed to him ;—if 
you can find him.” 

But Carlo brought flame into Agostino’s eyes. 

“The accursed beast! he has pinned the black butterfly to the 
signorina’s dress.” 

Agostino rose on his elbow. He gazed at them. “ We are fol- 
lowers of a blind mole,” he uttered with an inner voice, while still 
gazing wrathfully, and then burst out in grief, “‘ Patria o mea 
creatrix, patria o mea genetrix !’” 

“The signorina takes none of his warnings, nor do we. She 
escaped a plot last night, and to-night she sings.” 

“She must not,” said Agostino imperiously. 

“She does.” 

“T must stop that.”” Agostino jumped out of bed. 

The young men beset him with entreaties to leave the option 
to her. 

“Fools!” he cried, plunging a raging leg into his garments. 
“Here, Iris! Mercury! fly to Jupiter and say we are all old men 
and boys in Italy, and are ready to accept a few middle-aged mortals 
as gods, if they will come and help us. Young fools! Do you know 
that when you conspire you are in harness, and yokefellows, every 
one?” 

“ Yoked to that Barto Rizzo!” 

“Yes; and the worse horse of the two. Listen, you pair of 
Nuremberg puppet-heads! If the chief were here, I would lie still 
in my bed. By twelve to-night he is in Lugano. Medole has 
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stopped the outbreak. Right or wrong, he moves a mass; we are 
subordinates—particles. The chief can’t be everywhere. Milan 
is too hot for him. Two men are here, concealed—Rinaldo and 
Angelo Guidascarpi. The rumour springs from that. They have 
slain Count Paul Lenkenstein, and rushed to old Milan for work, 
with the blood on their swords. Oh, the tragedy !—when I have 
time to write it. Let me now go to my girl, to my daughter! The 
blood of the Lenkenstein must rust on the steel. Angelo slew him; 
tinaldo gave him the cross to kiss. You shall have the whole story 
by-and-by ; but this will be a lessons to Germans not to court our 
Italian damsels. Lift not that curtain, you Pannonian burglars! 
Much do we pardon; but bow and viol meet not, save that they be 
of one wood ; especially not when Signor Bow is from yonderside 
the Rheetian Alps, and Donzella Viol is a growth of warm Lom- 
bardy. Witness to it Angelo and Rinaldo Guidascarpi! bravo! 
You boys there—you stand like two Tyrolese salad-spoons! I say 
that my girl, my daughter, shall never help to fire blank shot. 
I sent my paternal commands to her yesterday evening. Does the 
wanton disobey her father and look up to a pair of rocket-headed 
rascals like you? Apes! if she sings that song to-night, the ear of 
Italy will be deaf to her forever after. There’s no engine to stir 
to-night ; all the locks are on it; she will send half-a-dozen milklings 
like you to perdition, and there will be a circle of black blood 
about her name in the traditions of the insurrection—do you hear? 
Have I cherished her for that purpose? to have her dedicated to 
a brawl!” 





Agostino fumed up and down the room in a confusion of apparel, 
savouring his epithets and imaginative peeps while he stormed, to get 
a relish out of something, as beseems the poetic temperament. The 
youths were silenced by him; Carlo gladly. 

“Troop!” said the old man, affecting to contrast his attire with 
theirs ; “two graces and a satyr never yet went together, and we'll 
not frighten the classie government of Milan. I go out alone. No, 
signor Luciano, I am not sworn to Count Medole. I see your sneer: 
contain it. Ah! what a thing is hurry toa mind like mine. It 
tears up the trees by the roots, floods the land, darkens utterly my 
poor quict universe. I was composing a pastoral when you came in. 
Observe what you have done with my ‘ Lovely Age of Gold!’ ” 

Agostino’s transfigurement from lymphatic poet to fiery man of 
action, lasted till his breath was short, when the necessity for taking 
a deep draught of air induced him to fall back upon his idle irony. 
“Heads, you illustrious young gentlemen !—heads, not legs and 
arms, move a conspiracy. Now, you—think what you will of it—are 
only legs and arms in this business. And if you are insubordinate, 
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you present the shocking fabular spectacle of the members of the 
body in revolt ; which is not the revolt we desire to see. I go to my 
daughter immediately, and we shall all have a fat sleep for a week, 
while the Tedeschi hunt, and stew, and exhaust their naughty 
suspicions. Do you know that the Pope’s Mouth is closed? We 
made it tell a big lie before it shut tight on its teeth—a bad omen, I 
admit ; but the idea was rapturously neat. Barto, the sinner—be 
sure I throttle him for putting that blot on my swan ; only, not yet, 
not yet: he’s a blind mole, a mad patriot ;—but, as I say, our beast 
Barto drew an Austrian to the Mouth last night, and led the dog 
to take a letter out of it, detailing the whole plot of to-night, 
and how men will be stationed at the vicolo here, ready to burst 
out on the Corso, and at the vicolo there, and elsewhere, all over 
the city, carrying fire and sword; a systematic map of the plot. 
It was addressed to Count Serabiglione !—my boys! my boys! what 
do you think of it? Bravo! though Barto is a deadly beast if 
he—” Agostino paused. ‘Yes, he went too far! too far! 1 
“ Has ee only gone too far, do you say ?” 

Carlo spoke sternly. His elder was provoked enough by his 
deadness of enthusiasm, and that the boy should dare to stalk on a 
bare egotistical lover’s sentiment to be critical of him, Agostino, 
struck he as monstrous. With the treachery of controlled rage, 
Agostino drew near him, and whispered some sentences in his ear. 
Agostino then called him his good Spartan boy for keeping brave 





countenance. “ Wait till you comprehend women philosophically. 
All’s trouble with them till then. At La Scala to-night, my sons! 
We have rehearsed the fiasco; the Tedeschi perform it. Off with 
you, that I may go out alone!’ 

He seemed to think it an indubitable matter that he would find 
Vittoria and bend her will. 

Agostino had betrayed his weakness to the young men, who read 
him with the keen eyes of a particular disapprobation. He delighted 
in the dark web of intrigue, and believed himself to be no ordinary 
weaver of that sunless work. It captured his imagination, filling his 
pride with a mounting gas. Thus he had become allied to Medole on 
the one hand, and to Barto Rizzo on the other. The young men 
read him shrewdly, but speaking was useless. 

Before Carlo parted from Luciano, he told him the burden of the 
whisper, which had confirmed what he had heard on the Piazzi 
@VArmi. It was this: Barto Rizzo, aware that Lieutenant Pierson was 
the bearer of despatches from the Archduke in Milan to the marshal, 
then in Verona, had followed, and by extraordinary effort reached 
Verona in advance ; had there tricked and waylaid him, and obtained, 
instead of despatches, a packet of old letters, and one of recent date, 
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addressed to him by Vittoria, which compromised the insurrectionary 
project. 

“Tf that’s the case, my Carlo!” said his friend, and shrugged, 
and spoke in a very wordly fashion of the sex. 

Carlo shook him off. For the rest of the day 


he was alone, 
shut up with his journalistic pen. 


The pen traversed seas and con- 
tinents like an old hack to whom his master has thrown the reins. 
Apart from the desperate perturbation of his soul, he thought of 
the Guidascarpi, whom he knew, and was allied to, and of the 
Lenkensteins, whom he knew likewise, or had known in the days 
when Giacomo Piaveni lived, and Bianca von Lenkenstein, Laura’s 
sister, visited among the people of her country. Countess Anna 
and Countess Lena von Lenkenstein were the German beauties of 
Milan, lively little women, and sweet. Between himself and 
Countess Lena there had been tender dealings about the age when 
sweetmeats have lost their attraction, and the charm has to be 
supplied. She was rich, passionate for Austria, romantic con- 
cerning Italy, a vixen in temper, but with a pearly light about 
her temples that kept her picture in his memory. And besides, 
during those days when women are bountiful to us as goddesses, 
give they never so little, she had deigned to fondle hands with 
him; had set the universe rocking with a visible heave of her 
bosom ; jingled all the keys of mystery; and had once (as to embalm 
herself in his recollection), once had surrendered her lips to him. 
Countess Lena would have espoused Ammiani, believing in her power 
to make an Austrian out of such Italian material. The Piaveni 
revolt had stopped that and all their intercourse by the division of 
the White Hand, as it was called ; otherwise, the hand of the corpse. 
Ammiani had known also Count Paul von Lenkenstein. To his 
mind, death did not mean much, however pleasant life might be: 
his father and _ his friend had gone to it gaily ; and he himself stood 
ready for the summons: but the contemplation of a domestic judicial 
execution, which the Guidascarpi seemed to have done upon Count 
Paul, affrighted him, and put an end to his temporary capacity 
for labour. He felt as if a spent shot were striking on his ribs: it 
was the unknown sensation of fear. Changing, it became pity. 
“Horrible deaths these Austrians die!” he said. For a while he 
regarded their lot as the hardest. A shaft of sunlight, like blazing 
brass, warned him that the day dropped. He sent to his mother’s 
stables, and rode at a gallop round Milan, dining alone in one of 
the common hotel gardens, where he was a stranger. A man may 
have good nerve to face the scene which he is certain will be enacted, 
who shrinks from an hour that is suspended in doubt. He was aware 
of the pallor and chill of his looks, and it was no marvel to him 
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when two sbirri in mufti, foreign to Milan, set their eyes on him as 
they passed by to a vacant table on the farther side of the pattering 
gold-fish pool, where he sat. He divined that they might be in 
pursuit of the Guidascarpi, and alive to read a troubled visage. 
“Yet neither Rinaldo nor Angelo would look as I do now,” he 
thought, perceiving that these men were judging by such signs, and 
had their ideas. Democrat as he imagined himself to be, he 
despised with a nobleman’s contempt creatures who were so dead 
to the character of men of birth as to suppose that they were pale 
and remorseful after dealing a righteous blow, and that they 
trembled! Ammiani looked at his hand: no force of his will could 
arrest its palsy. The Guidascarpi were sons of Bologna. The stupidity 
of Italian sbirri is proverbial, or a Milanese cavalier would have been 
astonished to conceive himself mistaken for a Bolognese. He 
beckoned to the waiter, and said, “Tell me what place has bred 
those two fellows on the other side of the fountain.” After a side- 
glance of scrutiny, the reply was, “ Neapolitans.” The waiter was 
ready to make an additional remark, but Ammiani nodded and 
communed with a toothpick. He was sure that those Neapolitans 
were recruits of the Bolognese Polizia; on the track of the Guida- 
scarpi, possibly. As he was not unlike Angelo Guidascarpi in figure, 
he became uneasy lest they should blunder ’twixt him and La Scala ; 
and the notion of any human power stopping him short of that 
destination, made Ammiani’s hand perfectly firm. He drew on his 
gloves, and named the place whither he was going, aloud. “ Ex- 
cellency,” said the waiter, while taking up and pretending to reckon 
the money for the bill: “they have asked me whether there are two 
Counts Ammiani in Milan.” Carlo’s eyebrows started. ‘ Can they 
be after me?” he thought, and said: “Certainly ; there is twice 
anything in this world, and Milan is the epitome of it.” Acting a 
part gave him Agostino’s catching manner of speech. The waiter, 
who knew him now, took this for an order to say “ Yes.” He had 
evidently a respect for Ammiani’s name: Carlo supposed that he 
was one of Milan’s fighting men. A sort of answer leading to “ Yes” 
by a circuit and the assistance of the hearer, was conveyed to the 
sbirri. They were true Neapolitans: quick to suspect, irresolute 
upon their suspicions. He was soon aware that they were not to be 
feared more than are the general race of bunglers, whom the gods 
sometimes strangely favour. They perplexed him: for why were 
they after him? and what had made them ask whether he had a 
brother? He was followed, but not molested, on his way to La Scala. 

Ammiani’s heart was in full play as he looked at the curtain of 
the stage. The Night of the Fifteenth had come. For the first few 
moments his strong excitement fronting the curtain, amid a 
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great host of hearts thumping and quivering up in the smaller 
measures like his own, together with the predisposing belief that this 
was to be a night of events, stopped his consciousness that all had 
been thwarted; that there was nothing but plot, plot, counterplot, 
and tangle, disunion, silly subtlety, jealousy, vanity, a direful con- 
gregation of antagonistic elements ; threads all loose, tongues 
wagging, pressure here, pressure there, like an uncertain rage in 
the entrails of the undirected earth, and no master hand on the spot 
to fuse and point the intense distracted forces. 

The curtain, therefore, hung like any common opera-screen ; big 
only with the fate of a new prima donna. He was robbed even of the 
certainty that Vittoria would appear. From the blank aspect of 
the curtain he turned to the house, which was crowding fast, and 
vas not like listless Milan about to criticise an untried voice. The 
commonly empty boxes of the aristocracy were full of occupants, and 
for a wonder the white uniforms were not in excess, though they 
were to be seen. The first person whom Ammiani met was Agostino, 
who spoke gruffly. Vittoria had been invisible to him. Neither the 
maestro, nor the impresario, nor the waiting-women had heard of 
her. Uncertainty was behind the curtain, as well as in front; but 
in front it was the uncertainty which is tipped with expectation, 
hushing the usual noisy chatter, and setting a daylight of eyes 
forward. Ammiani spied about the house, and caught sight of Laura 
Piaveni with Colonel Corte by her side. The Lenkensteins were in 
the Archduke’s box. Antonio-Pericles, and the English lady and 
Captain Gambier, were next to them. The appearance of a white 
uniform in his mother’s box over the stage caused Ammiani to shut 
up his glass. He was making his way thither for the purpose of 
commencing the hostilities of the night, when Countess Ammiani 
entered the lobby, and took her son’s arm with a grave face and a 
trembling touch. 


GrorcE MEREDITH. 

















THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


WHeEN a murder is committed, and the murderer for a time escapes 
the pursuit of justice, but is supposed to be still hidden among us, 
the agitation of the public mind is very remarkable, and the desire 
to cast him out gives rise to all kinds of unfounded reports and 
accusations, and a great waste of police activity. Possibly if we 
could lift the veil and really see the amount of murder that is going 
on day by day undiscovered, our feeling of horror would become 
somewhat blunted. If the metropolis was profoundly agitated by 
the fact that Mr. Briggs’s assassin was at large roaming its intricate 
wilderness, what shall we say to the mine Dr. Lankester has sprung 
in our midst by his statement, gathered from his professional experi- 
ence as coroner for the Central Middlesex district, that there are now 
living among us in the metropolis fve/ve thousand women who have 
murdered their infants? This remarkable statement in his second 
annual report, and the dictum on which it is founded, is the fact that 
there are annually one hundred and fifty children murdered and 
abandoned in the highways and byways, in the pools, canals, and 
rivers within the metropolitan district. Dr. Lankester assumes that 
where one murdered little one is brought to light another is success- 
fully hidden for ever ; and this estimate we should think rather under 
than over the mark. This brings the grim total up to three hundred 
children whose mothers have put them foully to death each year. 
The experience of his office leads him to average the age of the 
mothers who commit these infanticides at twenty years, and as the 
expectancy of life at that period is forty years, we have only to 
multiply three hundred by forty to give the total of this ghastly 
sum—twelve thousand murderesses living in our midst, performing 
our domestic offices, ministering to our private wants, and doing 
women’s work about in the town, with their dreadful secrets locked 
up in their breasts! To balance this possible over-estimate, we have 
the probability that the woman who has murdered one child may 
have murdered another. We know that Dr. Lankester mercifully 
shuts his eyes to this suspicion, but we fear that it is only too likely 
to be the case, knowing that in crime the French saying, “ Ce n’est 
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que le premier pas qui coit,” is only too applicable. 

And it should be remembered that every year this estimate of 
the population of murderesses growing up among us is an Increasing 
one, increasing not only according to the ratio of increase in the 
population, but in accordance to the pressure upon the means of 
existence, which every year bears more heavily upon the lowest class, 
from which our unnatural mothers are recruited. But in working 
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out this sum we have only dealt with murdered children who have 
been known to have lived some little time—babes, many of whom 
have sucked the maternal breast, when, as is well known, their chances 
of life are greatly augmented by the lighting up of maternal love. 
If we dared to speculate upon the amount of infanticide committed 
upon children just entering the world, and who are noiselessly 
interred as still-born, we should fear to name the annual total to 
which child murder would instantly spring up. The late Mr. Wakley 
used to observe that the number of infants who left this world on 
“washing days” was remarkable. The parturient woman, in fact, 
allowed her infant at the moment of birth to fall into a tub of water, 
and it was thus destroyed without any of those indications of having 
breathed which are required to prove that it had been born alive. 
Again, the list of still births is known to be largely augmented by 
the mere fact of the mother, at the moment of the infant passing 
into the world, remaining perfectly still and well covered over with 
the bedclothes, and by this means allowing it to poison itself in the 
pool of carbonic acid in which it lies—to die, in short, of the few 
gasps it takes of its own breath. But there are still other means of 
extinguishing the life just as the child is entering it. A slight 
pressure upon the great arteries of the neck is sufficient, or a pres- 
sure upon the cord puts out existence as speedily as a gas-light is 
turned out by turning a cock. Midwives wickedly inclined—and 
there are but too many of them—know well how easy it is to produce 
a still birth, or, in the horrible language of the craft, a “ quiet one; ” 
and that there is a trade carried on as systematically in this method 
of murder as Charlotte Winsor practised upon babes of a more 
advanced age, and in a more clumsy manner, is without doubt. But 
the most monstrous fact is that, as far as the law is concerned, a 
woman may do this openly, and the law will hold her harmless. It 
is not murder to kill a child if the act is done while the little one is 
passing into the world, and not wholly detached from the mother. 
Indeed, provided the mother does not conceal the birth, she may 
commit murder in the face of the world, and defy judge and jury to 
do their worst. Women have been put upon their trials over and 
over again within the last few years for the crime of infanticide, and 
on the judge ascertaining the fact that it could not be proved that 
the infant was fully born at the time, he has at once stopped the 
case, and directed a verdict of acquittal. It seems monstrous that, 
while a woman is liable to severe punishment for bringing about 
abortion, she should be free to kill a child when arrived at maturity. 
The reason given for this anomalous state of things is, that in the 
one case the mother’s life is endangered, while in the other it is not. 
In all Catholic countries, where the life of the unbaptised child is 
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held of more account than that of the parent in a religious sense, 
this absurd distinction is not drawn. At the Social Science meeting, 
held at Liverpool in 1858, Lord Shaftesbury said that no less than 
60,000 still-born children came into the world every year ; that a very 
large per-centage of this number are made away with by foul means, 
such as we have described, is not doubted by professional men 
practising among the poor. They are never registered, no inquiries 
are made respecting them. Either some disreputable undertaker for 
a few shillings engages to dispose of them, sometimes keeping the 
little corpses on a shelf or in an out-house until he has accumulated 
a sufficient number to pay him for a single interment, or they are 
taken to the workhouse, huddled into adult paupers’ coffins like so 
many blind puppies, and there is an end of them. That the birth of 
every still-born child should be registered, and, if possible, a medical 
certificate of the cause of death given, is of the utmost importance, 
and lies at the root of all efforts for the preservation of infant life. 
There are difficulties in the way, no doubt, but Dr. Farr of the 
Registrar-General’s Office distinctly states in his last report that 
they are “ not insuperable.” That a certain number of infants that 
breathe for a short time are returned as still-born to escape the burial 
fees, and are consequently not registered, a fact that we have from 
the same excellent authority, affords another proof that non- 
registration opens the door to positive crime. 

It is certainly strange that while the law takes every precaution to 
insure life from violence in its embryotic and adult stages, and while 
religion is ever busy, instilling into us a sense of its sacredness on 
all occasions, yet that we should knowingly clear the way for the 
murderess when the infant is on the very threshold of existence. 
The life of the race is certainly not stronger than its weakest part, 
and we wilfully leave open this point to attack. As in a vast 
majority of cases, there would be no infanticide were there no previous 
concealment of the woman’s pregnant condition-—for it is the con- 
cealment which affords the temptation to make away with the child 
when born, and whom nobody expects—it would be curious to specu- 
late upon the part crinoline has performed as an agent in bringing 
about the crime. We have no doubt that this article of apparel, 
which covers a multitude of small sins, is indeed answerable for the 
commission of those of a deeper dye. 

As many influential persons believe, and with truth, that poverty 
and shame are at the bottom of the majority of cases of infanticide, 
and that we shall correct the evil by the establishment of foundling 
hospitals, it is well to consider if such institutions are really capable 
of affording that protection to human life demanded, or whether they 
do not deliberately commit vicarious murder. It is needless to say 
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that in all cases where foundling children are brought up by hand 
the mortality is frightful, ranging from 40 to 90 per cent. In our 
Foundling Hospital it is apparently very light—lighter, indeed, 
than among the average infantine population out of doors; but it 
must be remembered that this institution suckles all the infants 
under its charge—that is, it goes into the market and asks two 
hundred mothers in the counties of Kent and Surrey to sell their 
milk. Now as one mother cannot afford more nourishment than is 
necessary for one child, we may guess at the mortality of infants 
of their own flesh they put away to be brought up by hand. 
This is nothing more or less than an indirect method of bringing 
about infanticide—an infanticide of the legitimate by their own 
parents, impelled by want, that the illegitimate may live, and it is, 
we think, an unanswerable argument against the establishment of 
Foundling Hospitals. 

Still more immediately reprehensible is the infanticide brought 
about by fashionable ladies, who buy an alien nourishment for their 
children, lest their own figures should suffer in the performance of 
a function which maternal love should render sacred. We may 
shudder at the facts elicited by an inquiry into the workings of 
infant burial clubs, and fine ladies may wonder how the poor can 
be so unnatural as to destroy their own offspring for money ; but do 
not many of these fine ladies themselves encourage them to do so by 
buying the life blood of their little ones, and from the most paltry 
of all motives—vanity ? There is still another source of infanticide, 
of which the chemists and druggists practising in poor neighbour- 
hoods could, if they liked, give a fearful account. We allude to the 
universal habit among the very poor of drugging their infants with 
what in popular language are termed “ quietners””—i.c. laudanum 
in its various forms and combinations. That numbers of young 
infants are by these means put knowingly into their last sleep, there 
can be no shadow of doubt whatever. 

If, then, we take the number of infants who are found murdered 
in the metropolis, and place them bodily in front of the stage, and 
then if we supplement them, as scenic painters do at theatres, by 
figuring on the canvas the multitude that perish by the other 
known means of infanticide practised, we shall make up a group of 
murdered innocents, which will account for a very large proportion 
of that amazing per-centage of deaths which takes place in the early 
months and days of infant life, according to the returns of the 
Registrar-General—a per-centage which clearly shows that by fair 
and foul means, the early stages of human life are devastated as ruth- 


lessly as we find animal life is among many of the lowest forms of 
existence. 


The girls who commit infanticide in the vast majority of cases are 
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young servants, and the reason is obvious; the master’s son, or the 
master’s footman, are favoured with too many opportunities to give 
us hope that the first step towards the final catastrophe can be easily 
checked. The poor girl, when she finds herself enceinte, practises 
every art to conceal her condition, and it is this concealment which 
leads to the after mischief. In the country, and among the factory 
girls, where indeed they live in their own homes, the mere fact of 
their having given birth to an illegitimate child is looked upon as 
avery mild offence—nay, in many cases, its occurrence gives the 
mother the best chance of getting the father to marry her, inasmuch 
as the latter often waits to see, in popular language, “if it holds ; ” 
in other words, if the illicit connexion is likely to be fruitful. The 
consequence is, there is but little infanticide. It is in the great 
towns, and especially in the metropolis, where domestic servants 
abound, that the crime is so abundant. The girl who ministers to our 
daily wants, in our own houses, must appear to be immaculate even 
if she is not; and the act of her giving birth to a child often comes 
upon us with a shock which paralyses our Christian feeling, and 
makes us do things which we should stigmatise as the height of 
cruelty if committed among savages. The poor creature finds herself 
turned out of doors and deprived of bread at the moment when an 
additional life is dependent upon her exertions, degraded in the eyes 
of her fellows, and weighted for the future with a burden which 
drags her to the earth, in which condition her paramour is but too 
apt to leave her to her own devices; can it surprise us that ina 
moment of weakness she endeavours to extract herself criminally 
from the penalties of a position which are almost too hard for her to 
bear, and which the pharisaical spirit of society so complacently 
augments? Professions of Christianity are plentiful wherever we 
go, but when tested practically they but too often break down. If 
mistresses would follow the teaching of their Divine Master, and were 
on such occasions to tell poor creatures to go and sin no more, instead 
of denouncing them as criminal, with that bitterness which dis- 
tinguishes the sex in all cases where sexual matters are concerned, 
we should possibly hear less of infanticide; at all events, those who 
have erred would not be cast out from our midst as things accursed, and 
driven from among us, as they now but too often are, to the cruel 
alternative of the streets. Legally many things may be done to remove 
this terrible crime from our midst. It is certain that even where 
children have been murdered under circumstances of great cruelty, 
juries have acquitted the unnatural mothers, because the penalty is 
death. The dislike of inflicting the extreme penalty of the law in 
cases of this kind, is so great, that practically, as far as capital con- 
victions are concerned, the law is wholly inoperative. The juryman, 
hence, is always swayed towards the side of mercy in these cases, 
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often to the prejudice of justice. He is allowed no choice between 
the penalty of death and the minor penalty of concealment of birth, 
and he invariably finds for the latter. If the French plan—convict- 
ing upon the capital charge with “extenuating circumstances ”—were 
permitted, such a sliding scale of punishment could be accorded as 
would be suitable to the case, and would, as far as punishment is 
possible, act as a check upon infanticide. The criminal mother should 
most certainly not be able to take advantage of the present condition 
of the law, which admits that a child may be murdered with impunity, 
so long as it is not wholly detached from her body; and the present 
omission to register the birth of still-born children, which opens the 
door to so much wickedness, should no longer be allowed to exist. 
There are doubtless difficulties in the way of registering still-born 
infants, but they are not insuperable, as Dr. Farr remarks, and there 
can be no doubt whatever, that a large number of children who now 
suffer death from violence, just as they enter life, would be saved, if 
the fear of an adverse medical certificate were before the eyes of the 
mothers. Whilst we say this much on the side of justice to the child, 
we must not forget that the bastardy clauses of the new Poor Law 
Act press most cruelly upon the mother. Can anything be more 
unfair than the enactment which allows a mother only two-and- 
sixpence a week towards the support of her bastard child, obtainable 
often with great difficulty from the putative father, and often 
indeed denied to her through the difficulties the law throws in the 
way of his discovery? It is simply monstrous that the man, who 
forfeits no social position by his complicity in the crime which ruins 
the woman, should escape thus unscathed ; however wealthy he may 
happen to be, the law should force him to contribute towards the 
support.of the child according to his means, and not according to a 
fixed sum to be levied upon high and low alike. If the Poor Law 
authorities were empowered to enforce such an equitable payment, it 
would very probably act as a cooler upon the licentiousness of the 
man, and it most certainly would deprive the woman of one of the 
strongest incentives to destroy her child. 
ANDREW WYNTER. 








NEW VIEWS ON LIGHT.' 


Ir is well known to all that what is called light consists in a certain 
kind of motion, which emanates from bodies called luminous, is 
propagated by a medium called ether, and the impact of which on 
the retina gives us the sensation of light. Accordingly, the science 
which treats of light, and is called Optics, might naturally be 
subdivided into three branches: the one having for its object 
Luminosity in itself; the second, the laws of the Propagation of 
light; and the third, the general Effects of light, including the 
phenomena of Vision. Instead of these natural subdivisions, Optics, 
as at present constituted, consists of Geometrical, of Physical, and of 
-hysiological Optics. Geometrical Optics is now, in a certain sense, an 
exploded theory ; according to it light was supposed to be made 
up of so-called rays, of the nature of which no more explicit account 
was given, except that, though immaterial, they might yet for cer- 
tain purposes be regarded as solid, and capable of penetrating, or, 
as it were, shooting through, every variety of matter, becoming 
thereby more or less crooked inwards, or, if repelled instead, crooked 
or bent outwards. This hypothesis evidently derives its origin from 
the fact that the sun—our main source of light, and whose efful- 
gence is only bearable to the naked eye when seen through the veil 
of our eyelashes—generally appears to us surrounded by an aureola 
or nimbus of seemingly distinct lines of light, or so-called rays ; and, 
vague and unsatisfactory though this hypothesis be, it has served, 
and still serves, if not to really account for any of the phenomena 
of light, at least to illustrate them and render them accessible to the 
understanding. To satisfy the craving of the mind for something 
better than such formal knowledge as Geometrical Optics affords, 
and to fill up the void which its account of the phenomena of light 
leaves on the understanding, Physical Optics has started further 
assumptions concerning the intimate nature of light. A long time, 
the following hypothesis was the best accredited—namely, that the 
rays, as to the physical constitution of which Geometrical Optics 
leaves us in the dark, are formed or built up of the extremely small 
particles which luminous bodies, and more especially the sun, were 
supposed constantly to dart into space in all directions; and by 
means of this hypothesis, and of some further assumptions, it was 
possible to more or less satisfactorily explain several classes of optical 


(1) Being a Discourse delivered before the Natural History Society, in the University 
of Cambridge, on December 4, 1863. 
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phenomena of which Geometrical Optics, though it may illustrate 
their formal laws, is incompetent to give a physical account. Of 
late, however, a different hypothesis has gained ground, and even 
the mastery, in Physical Optics; and in accordance with this, the 
definition of light with which we started has been framed. It 
supposes the existence of an ethereal, that is in a certain sense imma- 
terial, all-pervading fluid, by which light, that is, a species of vibratory 
motion residing with certain substances, is propagated through space 
in the manner of undulations. It is not our object to discuss the 
relative merits of these two rival hypotheses in Physical Opties, 
which are sometimes, though scarcely correctly, designated as the 
Newtonian and Eulerian. Suffice it to say that the existence of ether, 
which had been objected to—though not by Newton himself, yet by 
his followers—as an obstruction to the motions of the cosmical 
masses, which, had it been real, Astronomy must have revealed, 
has been rendered probable in a heightened degree by the dis- 
covery of retardations in the periods of comets, which may be 
satisfactorily accounted for upon the hypothesis of such a retarding 
influence as an ethereal medium in space would exercise. It may be 
remarked also, en parenthése, that the objection of Newton’s disciples 
to the existence of ether, upon astronomical grounds, was victoriously 
retorted upon their own favourite hypothesis by Euler, who very 
judiciously observed that, if the absence of astronomical evidence 
could invalidate the existence of an ethereal medium in space, how 
improbable must thence become the material theory of light, accord- 
ing to which the sun and fixed stars were constantly encumbering 
space with their material emanations, which yet had never been 
shown to produce an obstruction in the way of any of the heavenly 
masses. Upon the whole, it is undeniable that, in recent times, 
proofs have more and more accumulated of truth on the side of the 
undulatory, and of incompetency or error on that of the material, 
theory of light; and, though the conception of an all-pervading 
medium is one not easily admitted by the mind, it should be remem- 
bered that other conceptions also, such as that of universal gravitation 
for instance, are none the less arduous,—howsoever, from length of 
time, and the habit of familiarity, their originally repulsive character 
may have become obliterated, perhaps too completely, from the mind. 
As for Physiological Optics, which is the last of the branches of 
optical science enumerated, both in the list of natural and of actual 
subdivisions, its object is twofold: first, to explain the material 
processes of vision; and secondly, to investigate the mental facts 
connected with vision. 

On comparing the natural with the actual subdivisions of Optics, 
it will be observed (especially if it be remembered that the undu- 
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latory hypothesis, which is now almost universally accepted, deals 
exclusively with the propagation of light) that, in the present state of 
optical science, one important branch of the subject is almost com- 
pletely and most unduly neglected, viz., that which should be the 
primary topic of every complete account of light and its phenomena 
—Luminosity in itself. The emission and the propagation of light 
are evidently subjects entirely distinct; whilst the function of pro- 
pagation devolves mainly upon ether, that of emission, according to 
the best authorities, has to be referred to the ponderable particles 
of matter. Now it is the object of the present discourse to trace 
in outline the doctrine of Luminosity, in the first place; in order 
to proceed, next, to the consideration of a particular mode of 
engendering Luminosity, with which, in this instance, we are more 
immediately concerned. 

Before doing either, however, it is necessary to advert yet to one 
important topic. It is well known that heat, light, and actinism 
are mutually related and interdependent phenomena, or, as they are 
often ambiguously called, forces. In other words, the origin of 
what we feel as the sensation of, or our instruments indicate as, heat ; 
as well of that which produces in our eyes the sensation of vision ; 
and, finally, of that which is found capable of effecting certain 
chemical reactions, has to be sought for in one and the same primary 
cause—vibrations residing with, and proceeding from, matter. 
Now, bodies whose particles vibrate, or possess a periodical motion, 
impress their motions also on the surrounding ether, which propa- 
gates the same through space with varying velocities, according to 
the rapidity of vibration of the particles from which the movement 
originally proceeds. If different particles of the same body vibrate 
in different periods, or if the periods of all are alike but variable 
with time, then, by allowing those motions to be propagated through 
a prism made of a dispersive substance, the several motions of 
distinct periods will become, as it were, laterally separated, but yet, 
from the rapidity with which the motions of different periods succeed 
one another, if originally successive, for practical purposes they may 
be considered as simultaneous. To account for, or even to explain, 
this phenomenon on the theory of undulations, is of no little diffi- 
culty ; for our purposes, it will be sufficient to merely illustrate it 
upon the principles of geometrical optics, which bring it most easily 
home to the understanding. If a beam or bundle of rays, each 
having a different period, and hence velocity of propagation, from 
the other, be incident on a prism, it is found that the different 
rays will spread out like a fan within the prism, and remain sepa- 
rated from one another on their emergence from the prism, or, as 
it is commonly called, the beam of rays will become resolved into 
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a spectrum of rays. Thus, every luminous line on the surface of 
the sun, if its rays be transmitted through a prism, produces a quad- 
rangular surface of light, tinged with the colours of the rainbow ; 
each element of the surface having a colour of its own, and repre- 
senting, hence, the place of impact of vibrations of a given period 
or wavelength. Now, this quadrangle, if derived from sunlight, is 
bounded at its extremities by a red and a violet band; and it is found 
that, whatever other luminous source may be chosen, the boundaries of 
its spectrum are either the same as those of sunlight, or of some 
other colour to be found within the confines of the solar spectrum. 
But the spectrum of the solar or other rays, nevertheless, does not 
really finish abruptly where it seems to do so to our eyes ; but extends 
in both directions beyond the violet and red borders, to a very con- 
siderable length. The rays adjacent to the visible red border are 
principally sensible by their heating effect, and are hence often called 
caloric rays ; Whilst those which are contiguous to the violet border 
are eminently perceptible by their chemical action, and are hence 
often called chemical rays. These names, however, from the erroneous 
traditions associated with them, and the ambiguous interpretations 
of which they are capable, are apt to give rise to considerable con- 
fusion. To prevent this latter, in the sequel of this discourse we 
shall adopt the following new nomenclature, which has been modelled 
on the principle of designating the different classes of rays by the 
names of their discoverers. Accordingly, the visible rays, which 
are those of medium refrangibility, will be called Newtonic; the 
caloric, or the rays of less refrangibility, Herschellic ; and, finally, 
the chemical, or the rays of greater refrangibility, Ritteric. This 
being understood, the following remark will appear apposite. We 
have seen that, besides the visible rays, there exist others, in all points 
alike to the visible, except in the physiological incident, of per- 
ceptibility by the eye. These invisible rays differ from the visible, 
physicaliy, only by their different periods of motion or wavelengths, 
in which respect the visible rays differ also among themselves, as is 
indicated by their different colours. Hence, instead of treating of 
light or visible rays merely, we may for all general purposes treat 
of all rays whatsoever ; and consequently, in reverting to the subject 
of our discourse, instead of entering now on the doctrine of lumi- 
nosity, we may treat at once on the subject of radiescence in general. 
All matter, according to P. Prevost’s ingenious and important 
theory of the “ movable equilibrium of temperature,’”’—which there 
is reason to believe accurate—is naturally and constantly in a state 
of radiescence. Most substances, ordinarily, emit only ‘Herschellic 
rays, but some emit also Newtonic and Ritteric rays. Among 
bodies of the latter kind, the sun is the most important, to account 
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for whose radiescence various hypotheses have been framed of late. 
It is, however, scarcely necessary to resort to special hypotheses 
to account for the radiescent, or even the luminous, state of the 
sun,—or, in other words, for its high temperature,—if we consider 
that not only are all substances radiescent, but the earth also, 
at one time, was, it is extremely probable, luminous as well as the 
sun.’ Taking all in all, we arrive, in this respect, at the conclusion 
that as the cosmical masses are naturally in a state of perpetual 
motion, so also the molecules of matter are continually vibrating; and 
as the motions of the heavenly bodies are considered to result from an 
impressed projectile motion acting in conjunction with the attraction 
of gravity, so also may the vibrations of the molecules result 
possibly from an originally-impressed rectilinear motion modified 
by means of some intermolecular attraction. Such radiescence 
as we have spoken of now may, in our present state of knowledge, 
be designated as spontaneous radiescence. Besides spontancous 
adiescence, or the circumstances which account for its origin, there 
are other motives which, if they do not actually originate radiescence 
within previously quiescent matter, conduce to modify its radiescent 
state in a manner involving, so to speak, a production of rays. Such 
sauses are—1. Finite movement ; as when a brass knob by friction 
is rendered hot, and consequently emits rays of increased amplitude 
and refrangibility. 2. Crystallisation, or other morphological pro- 
cesses ; as when a sursaturated solution of hyposulphite of soda 
begins to crystallise, or soft sulphur changes into hard, in both which 
cases the matter changing its state is rendered of increased tempera- 
ture, and hence assumes a new state of radiescence. 38. Chemical 
processes ; as in the phenomena of combustion, by which Newtonic 
and even Ritteric rays are engendered within originally dark sub- 
stances. (Finally) 4. Electricity ; as when a platinum wire, for 
instance, is rendered incandescent by means of a galvanic current. 
The radiescent state of bodies may, however, be modified yet in a 
second and different way from that just illustrated by examples, 
involving, instead of a production, what may be called a reproduction 
of rays. Such modification happens either as a consequence of the 
incidence of rays from distant bodies, or as a consequence of the 
mutual contact or inter-penetration of two masses, each originally in 
a different state of radiescence. Many of the phenomena of the latter 
species are of extreme interest and importance; our attention, how- 
ever, in this present instance will be limited to the mode of reproduc- 


(1) Some of the theories referred to in the above, attempt more especially to account 
for the assumed constancy of the sun’s temperature. But as the assumption is not 
proved, and, by the light afforded by the known history of the earth, appears even 
improbable, these theories seem even in that case uncalled for. 
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tion first adverted to, and which ensues consequently upon the inci- 
dence of rays emitted by some body upon a second body placed at a 
distance from the first. In this case, frequently a double phenomenon 
occurs,—part of the incident rays being reflected at the outer 
boundary of the substance on which they impinge by means of 
diffusion, that is to say, a process resulting from the action of the 
ether imprisoned within the substance considered; whilst another 
part penetrates into the interior of the substance, and thereby stirs 
up its ponderable molecules, the radiescent state of which becomes 
consequently modified, and gives rise to a process which may be 
termed a renovation of incident rays. 

The phenomena of ray-renovation are among the most important in 
optical science, or, rather, in that general science of rays for which 
a special name is as yet wanting; and, of all, the most interesting 
is that particular class which is often described by the name of 
Phospheresence by Irradiation. Though bodies luminous in the dark, 
howsoever at ordinary temperatures and chemically stable, seem 
to have been known long before his time, the Bolognese cobbler 
Casciarolo,—or Cascariolo, or Calciarolo, or Cascuriolo, as his name is 
spelt by different writers ; so careless is history to hand down correctly, 
or, sometimes, to hand down at all, the names of those who have won, 
not battles on fields of slaughter, but victories over Nature, in wresting 
from her her secrets,—Vincenzo Casciarolo, “a cobbler, but inge- 
nious,’ as he is described by Hooke, the contemporary of Newton, 
was apparently the first to notice, about the year 1630, that such 
luminosity resulted as a consequence of a previous exposure to light. 
In 1728, Algarotti, upon the suggestion of F. Zanotti—who himself 
later attempted to analyse, by means of the prism, the light of 
phosphori, but in vain—exposed phosphori to the separate action of 
the different parts of the luminous spectrum ; and he found that the 
light emitted, consequently upon the exposure, was not of the same 
colour as that to whose action the phosphori had been exposed, but, 
on the contrary, very much the same, whatsoever the colour of the 
active or incident light had been. In 1771, Beccaria, as the result of 
some experiments with coloured glasses, put forth a contrary assertion, 
which, however, he retracted, after Benjamin Wilson, by renewed 
observations, had corroborated the correctness of the result previously 
arrived at by Zanotti and Algarotti. The accurate analysis, by the 
prism, of the light of phosphori, successfully executed by De Grosser 
in 1782, afforded an even stricter verification. 

Wilson, who had thus contributed to the one.great advance in the 
unravelling of the mystery of phosphorescence, cleared yet a second 
step, in stating it as his belief that the light of phosphori is not only 
emitted after action of the incident light, but also during their exposure 
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to it, however it may generally remain imperceptible in the latter 
case. The observations of De Grosser, already mentioned, incidentally 
afforded proof also of the correctness of this surmise of Wilson 
Some further progress in the matter was made in this century by 
Seebeck, who first observed that not only light in general, or even 
the several species of Newtonic rays, as resolved by a prism into 
a spectrum, could separately induce phosphorescence ; but that rays 
also on the very confines of the violet part of the spectrum, and 
hence belonging perhaps, of right, to the Ritteric or invisible species, 
were capable of engendering it likewise. This result, in 1842, was 
further extended, independently of each other, by M. Matteucci and 
M. E. Becquerel. They both observed cases of phosphorescence 
originating with rays certainly invisible, and situated in the very 
midst of the Ritteric compartment of the spectrum. Such phosphor- 
escence, as M. E. Becquerel later found—in 1843—-was observable 
in some cases, not only after, but also during the incidence of those 
rays in themselves invisible. 

Notwithstanding the importance of these results, and the progress 
thus achieved in elucidating the nature of phosphorescence, the latter 
remained unnoticed and the former unknown; phosphorescence 
being still regarded, as before the experiment of Zanotti, as simply 
evidencing an emission of light produced by a previous action of 
exterior light. Yet, as stated, it had been (in one case at least) at 
first surmised, and then proved by experiment, that such an emission 
of light, or Newtonie rays, may result also from the incidence of 
rays of a different refrangibility, and even of invisible Ritteric rays ; 
as also, that the emission of the former, and the incidence of the 
latter, may happen not only successively, but likewise simultaneously. 
In 1852, therefore, Professor Stokes, who had been engaged in inves- 
tigating the phenomena of so-called internal dispersion, discovered by 
Sir D. Brewster, took the scientific world by surprise when he an- 
nounced that this internal dispersion—or epipolic dispersion, as it was 
called by Sir J. Herschel—resulted from an emission of Newtonic rays 
by renovation, consequently upon the incidence of rays of a different 
refrangibility, the emission and the incidence being simultaneous ; 
and he especially caused surprise by announcing that, in very many 
cases, such luminosity may be engendered by the incidence even of 
invisible Ritteric rays. Having then reason to suppose that the pheno- 
mena discovered by himself, and those of phosphorescence, were distinct 
in nature, Professor Stokes proposed to designate the former by the 
name of fluorescence, which has since been extensively adopted. In 
the mean time, however, and by the light of subsequent researches, 
Professor Stokes has seen reason to acknowledge the identity of fluor- 
escence and of phosphorescence in all essential respects,—so that, 
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now, fluorescence may be defined as phosphorescence of very short 
duration after removal of the active rays; or, still better, as the term 
phosphorescence is already employed to designate several hetero- 
eeneous Classes of phenomena, phosphorescence by irradiation, which is 
here alone in question, may be superseded by the term, fluorescence of 
more ov less protracted duration, the two species of phenomena being 
in nature identical. 

Led by my stay at Cambridge, at the beginning of 1862, to 
devote some attention to the subject of fluorescence, a thought forced 
itself on my mind afresh, which, I believe, had suggested itself to me 
already upon some previous occasions.’ It has been stated that the 
phenomena of fluorescence had attracted particular notice from the 
fact of their evidencing an emission of Newtonic rays by renovation, 
consequent upon the incidence of Ritteric rays; or, as we more 
shortly may express it, a transmutation of Newtonic into Ritteric rays. 
It was but natural after that, that the question should be raised 
whether there be no means of effecting also the transmutation of 
invisible Herschellic rays into Newtonic ; similarly as, by means of 
fluorescence, the invisible Ritteric rays had been transmuted into 
Newtonie. And again, upon maturer consideration, the following 
wider question arose. In fluorescence, besides the transmutation of 
Ritteric into Newtonic rays, the transmutation also of Newtonic rays 
into other Newtonic rays of less refrangibility has been found to 
occur ;—a fact which, though less striking to the eye, is theoretically 
as important as the first-named. But, considering the existence of 
three practically distinct species of rays—Herschellic, Newtonic, and 
Ritteric—which, in combinations of two backwards and forwards, 
including repetitions, would allow of twelve several kinds of trans- 
mutation, I questioned myself whether, two of these having been 
found realisable in fluorescence, the remaining ten would not be 
equally capable of realisation. The two most important among 
the latter are the transmutation of Herschellic into Newtonic rays, 
and of Newtonic rays into other Newtonic rays of increased refrangi- 
bility. These may be considered as the very converse of the trans- 
mutations occurring in fluorescence, and, for this very reason, are 
doubly interesting. On this account, I for the present limited my 
attention to the two transmutations just described, to designate which 
the name Ca/cescence has been proposed to me for adoption, the origin 
of which I cannot here further explain. ‘To realise these new trans- 


(1) About the same time, the same idca was presented from a different quarter—in a 
German scientific periodical,—but in a less clear and comprehensive form, and, what 
is more important, without any experiments being proposed for its practical realisation. 
The facts also adduced as proving the natural occurrence of the phenomenon in question 
will not bear the construction put upon them. 
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mutations, three several experiments suggested themselves to my 
mind. Of these, I will now describe the one which appeared to 
me the most hopeful; but this also I shall describe in its simplest 
form only. 

It is well known that metals may be rendered self-luminous, or 
incandescent, in various ways. One of these—though no experiments 
seem to be on record instituted with a view of proving the fact—we 
may infer would be, to expose the metal intended to be rendered 
incandescent to the action of the rays of the sun, concentrated at the 
focus of a large reflector. Among the rays which are made to converge 
at the focus, the three kinds which together compose the solar 
spectrum, occur severally ; but it is known from independent evidence 
that of thethree—Herschellic, Newtonic, and Ritteric—the Herschellic 
have in the aggregate the greatest heating power. ILence, supposing 
that between the focus of the mirror, at which the metal, say a plate 
of platinum, is exposed to the action of the sun’s concentrated rays, 
and the mirror itself, a diaphragm were interposed, of such a nature 
as to arrest, or absorb, all the Newtonic and Ritteric rays, whilst 
allowing more or less free access to the Herschellic rays,'—it would 
be casy to render the platinum incandescent by the sole action of 
Herschellic rays, if the mirror were but sufficiently large. An experi- 
ment of this nature would evidence the transmutation of Ierschellic 
into Newtonic rays, in an entirely similar manner to that in which 
fluorescent phenomena evidence the transmutation of Ritteric rays into 
Newtonic. <As for the transmutation of Newtonic rays into other 
Newtonic rays of increased refrangibility, it would be only necessary 
to employ, instead of that before described, another diaphragin 
allowing free access to the little refrangible Newtonic rays (it might 
be even conjointly with the Herschellic rays) and absorbing all the 
rest.” As the refrangibility of the rays emitted by incandescent 
substances gradually increases with the increase of temperature 
without limit, by a suitable arrangement it would be easy to adjust 
the temperature of the incandescent platinum so as to render some 
of the Newtonic rays emitted by it of greater refrangibility than the 
most refrangible among those allowed to be incident on it—which 
would realise the object aimed at. 

As it will point a moral to conclude, if not to adorn, a tale, I may 
be allowed to mention that having laid hold of the plan just developed 
—a plan, I trust, tainted neither by fallacy nor improbability or 
vagueness, but involving, on the contrary, the chance of realising 

(1) An absorbent of this kind would probably be found the solution of iodine in 
bisulphide of carbon. 


(2) As a diaphragm of the above kind certain varieties of coloured glass might be 
employed, 
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what the discoverer of fluorescence stated would be not merely, as 
I myself felt inclined to think, a corollary to fluorescence, but a 
great discovery in itself—I say, having become possessed of the idea 
and plan communicated to the public, I was left for nearly a year 
without an opportunity of subjecting them to the test of experiment ; 
yet in these matters, perhaps justly, experiment is nowadays con- 
sidered alone decisive. 

At the beginning of the year 1863 I was fortunate enough 
to induce the Deputy Professor of Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford, to join me in some trials which we together 
made with the very inadequate apparatus at the disposal of the 
latter; but owing to this, as well as other adverse circumstances, 
which, if stated, might claim an interest of their own, the attempt 
was not successful. Since that, the British Association, to whom 
the plan indicated in this paper was communicated at their last 
meeting, have appointed my colleague and myself a committee to 
carry out the experiments, of which the principle has just been 
described, by the aid of more efficient instruments, for which, 
with accustomed liberality, they have placed the means at our 
disposal. I hope that next spring will see the completion of our 
experiments; and should the sun—a rare dweller in these murky, 
though otherwise genial and enlightened climes—be propitious to 
our designs, and fate prove less inclement than it often has been 
to inventors and discoverers both of trifles and of important matters, 
I trust that our endeavours this time will succeed. 

[ Note, added January, 1866. | The hopes expressed above with 
regard to the propitiousness of circumstances, unfortunately were not 
fulfilled. The experiment described in the last page, however, was 
some time ago carried out successfully by Professor Tyndall, and 
the predictions and views of the author have thus been verified 
completely. 


C. K. Akin. 
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Tne Easter recess brought a temporary lull to home politics, and enabled many 
‘‘a puzzled M.P.” to take counsel with his constituents as to his course on the 
Government Reform Bill. If we mistake not, the delay which has occurred has 
greatly strengthened the position of the Government. 

Just three months ago we condemned the scheme of what we called ‘‘ a one- 
legged” Reform Bill, which had then recently been recommended to the Ministry 
by Mr. Bright (vide Rochdale speech). We suggested a comprehensive measure 
which should adapt the representation of the country to the great changes 
which have taken place since 1832, and which should be final for a long term. 
We still think this would have been the best course to pursue, but the Ministry 
thought otherwise, and have staked their existence on a measure which is only 
a portion of a Reform Bill. Meetings have been held in its support, and efforts 
have been made, and are still being made, to stir up the unenfranchised to 
agitate for it. The opinion of most towns returning Liberal members is in its 
fayour, and to reject it may be misconstrued. What, then, is the course which 
ought to be pursued, we will not say only by Liberal members, but by all who 
value steady and quiet progress? We unhesitatingly say they ought to vote for 
the Bill. The leading statesmen on both ‘sides of the House haye declared for 
many years past that there are classes fitted for the franchise who have it not. 
It is quite impossible that these can, with any show of justice, be any longer 
excluded ; and if the Government entertain, as they profess to do, the opinion 
that this is a question affecting the future peace and harmonious working of 
our institutions, they are perfectly justified, if beaten, in appealing to the con- 
stituencies on this special issue. We shall then have a dissolution on what may 
become a very exciting question, with the chance of re-awakening those violent 
political passions which have been so much allayed since the Crimean war. If 
the Bill passes, the machinery of the new constituencies will not be ready till 
after another session has elapsed, and there will then be time for Parliament 
to complete a comprehensive scheme of Reform before the present Bill comes 
into action. It must be remembered that it is entirely in the power of 
the House, in Committee, to fix the time when the new Bill shall take effect. 
The earliest time at which it could do so is stated to be in November, 
1867; but it might be put off till the end of the Parliament, as was done a 
few years ago, when the West Riding was divided. The fears, therefore, are 
vain of those who imagine that if the Franchise Bill be passed the Government 
could appeal to new democratic constituencies to help them in passing a Bill 
for the redistribution of seats, which would not have met with the approbation 
of the old constituencies. 

Such a Bill, unless extraordinary delay occurs, will be decided by members 
chosen as at present, and as Earl Russell has declared, the Government wish the 
same Parliament to have the settlement of the whole Reform scheme. Indeed, 
the rejection of this Bill is infinitely more likely to cause mischief than its passing : 
for as an abstract proposition few are seriously afraid of the effects of a £7 
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and £14 franchise, but should designing persons be able to persuade the work- 
ing classes that, by rejecting the Bill, the middle and upper classes were 
their enemies, it might mar the harmony which now so happily exists between 
them. We do not hesitate to condemn the tone of Mr. Bright’s letter and of 
some of his speeches, but these should not be allowed to interfere with our judg- 
ment as to the Bill. Is it just? is it right? is it expedient ? are the questions 
we have to ask ourselves; and if it be so, we need not trouble ourselves with any 
ulterior views of Mr. Bright’s. We know that if he goes contrary to the national 
sentiment he will find no important support. We know that Manchester turned 
him out for this cause in 1857, and keeps him out, for the workmen voters are 
there so powerful, that they might have returned him at the last election had 
they approved his views. We see, moreover, that at Manchester Mr. Bright 
has attended no great Reform meeting of the people, but only a small, special 
gathering of the upper classes, at which he made a wonderfully mild speech- 
Mr. Bright’s strongholds are Rochdale and Birmingham, and even at the 
latter place his ‘colleague Mr. Scholefield, a very moderate and wise Liberal, 
enjoys quite as much popularity and influence as Mr. Bright, although on 
many points opposed to him. Indeed, it may be questioned whether Mr. 
3right does not enjoy more influence with the Cabinet than he does with the 
country, and whether a good deal of the influence he has in the country does 
not spring from the influence he is supposed to possess over Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone. He wisely remained quiet during the six years of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration, because he knew that if he moved he would show his weak- 
ness. And we believe the present Government, if they pursue a straightforward 
and moderate progressive policy, may shape their course without that sub- 
servient deference which many suppose them to pay to him, and which isa 
source of weakness rather than of strength. If his measures are adopted, and 
his advice taken, he ought to be in the Cabinet, and responsible for those 
measures and that advice; and if the majority of Liberal electors would not 
like to see him there, is it because they dislike his views, and mistrust his 
judgment ? 

We make these observations even after the very successful meeting at Lord 
Russell’s on Tuesday last, which had the effect of fixing many waverers, and 
reuniting some sections to the Liberal party. Mr. Bright there spoke with 
moderation and good sense, but he has unfortunately two styles—one when he 
is addressing his equals in education and position, and another when he speaks 
to the masses. On the latter occasion he gives vent to sentiments, and suggests 
modes of action, which prevent the present electoral classes from placing con- 
fidence in him; and the consequence is, that he remains a great erratic body 
moving out of our constitutional system. His talents are so eminent, his 
industry and earnestness so remarkable, his eloquence so superior to anything 
the present generation at least has heard, that his waywardness in determining 
to mould this nation on the American model in spite of itself, is to be regretted 
on his own account, but still more on that of the nation. Were it not for this 
reason, he would long ago have taken his proper position among the responsible 
advisers of his sovereign; but the people of England will not be induced to 
change their steady mode of progress even by the eloquence of Mr. Bright, and 
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he has hitherto rather retarded than advanced the cause of reform by his 
advocacy. In 1853, when the Aberdeen Ministry was formed, Lord Russell sent 
to Mr. Bright, telling him that the Cabinet were sorry they could not ask him 
to join it; not because the Cabinet were afraid of admitting him, but because 
he had made himself so obnoxious to many by his violent language, that ‘‘ the 
people of England fancied he had horns and hoofs,” and his presence in the 
Cabinet would have been fatal to its stability. Since then he has very consider- 
ably modified his tone and style, and a very little effort on his part is necessary 
to ensure him the rewards and position which are due to his genius. 

Another erratic member of the Liberal party in an opposite direction is Mr. 
Lowe. His talents are also so remarkable that his not being attached to any 
party in the House of Commons weakens the position of every Government, 
and is a public evil. Lord Russell, on Tuesday, devoted a considerable portion 
of his speech to prove that Mr. Lowe, being a Liberal on all questions except 
the extension of the franchise, could not possibly act with the Conservatives. 
He is understood to have been ready to offer him the Cabinet, if Mr. Lowe 
would have accepted it, and in our opinion Mr. Lowe was wrong in refusing. 
It is difficult to understand the reason of Mr. Lowe’s new-born hostility 
to the extension of the franchise after voting for ten years in favour of it, 
when the people were undoubtedly less fitted for it than they are at present. 
It would be unfair, however, to judge Mr. Lowe too harshly, and we must 
remember that within the last ten years both Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone were as unpopular as that gentleman with the party they now lead, 
the one on account of the Vienna conferences, the cther on account of his 
speeches on the Crimean war; so that we may hope Mr. Lowe’s is only a 
temporary estrangement, and that ere long his great talents will again be en- 
listed in the service of the country. Since the Ministry have consented to yield 
to the wish of the country, to treat Reform as a whole, their position has 
greatly improved, and their Bill will pass at any rate the second reading. 
If it pass the Commons it will also pass the Lords, as it is understood to be 
the feeling of that body that questions relating to the elections of members 
properly belong to the Lower House, and that they will throw} upon the 
Commons the responsibility of any changes that may be made. It is also 
understood that if the Ministry are beaten it will only lead to a modification 
of Liberal Government, because Lord Derby will not take office again on 
sufferance with a large majority in the House of Commons against him, and 
does not think it for the benefit of the country that there should be a dissolution 
of so new a Parliament. 

A short time ago Mr. Layard, in answer to a question put to him by Sir H. 
Rawlinson respecting the movements of Russia on the Syr-Daria, informed the 
House that the Russian Government had given a formal promise not to attempt 
any further extension of the Russian frontier towards Bokhara. This answer 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been met by the Journal 
de St. Pétersbourg, if not exactly with a direct denial, at all events with an 
explanation, which places the matter in a very different light. The official 
organ of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg scouts the idea of any Power having the 
right to ask for or receive any promise of this kind from the Russian Government, 


and adds that Mr. Layard ‘probably referred to Prince Gortchakoff’s circular 
VOL. IV. ss 
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despatch of the 25th November last, in which the only promise given was that 
Russia would not extend her frontier in Central Asia any farther than she may 
consider necessary for the safety of her interests. In order to enable our readers 
to understand the full meaning of this ‘‘ explanation,” a significant commentary 
on which has recently been supplied by the news of the movement of a Russian 
corps across the Syr-Daria, we will now lay before them the following extract 
from the report of a Russian officer on the subject of the commercial relations of 
Russia with the Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, the method 
which he recommends for consolidating Russian influence in those countries, 
and, lastly, the part which he reserves to the Russian flotilla in the Sea of Aral. 
This report was officially circulated in the Ministry of Marine at St. Petersburg, 
and its authenticity may therefore be relied upon. 

‘‘The commercial relations of Russia in Central Asia have only become 
really important since the complete subjection of the Kirghizes to Russian rule, 
and the erection of seven forts (garrisoned by two battalions of infantry and a 
few hundred of Cossacks), in the Kirghiz Steppe. The Kirghizes, who formerly 
robbed the caravans that traversed their Steppe, now act as guides to them, 
thus advancing the commerce which they once did their best to destroy. They 
have even gone so far as to accept Russian paper-money as payment for their 
services, although in the countries along the Syr-Daria this means of exchange 
has not yet been adopted. The great centres of commercial activity in these parts 
are,—in Chinese Turkestan, the towns of Aksou, Yarkand, and Kashgar; in the 
Khanate of Kokand, the town of Tashkend,* and in that of Bokhara, the capital, 
bearing the same name. The two latter towns are of almost equal importance 
to us. Bokhara may be considered as the real capital of Central Asia, as well 
on account of its commerce and advantageous geographical position, as of its 
history and the enterprising spirit of its inhabitants. Besides, Bokhara is the 
only one of the three Khanates in which there exists some kind of administra- 
tive and political order, owing to the wise internal policy of the late Emir 
Hasyr-Outtah-Bahadoor-Kkan. The present Emir, Mouzaffer, is far inferior 
toShis predecessor in political ability, and it is easy to foresee the approaching 
decline of Bokhara, especially if we take into consideration the growth of its 
neighbour, Affghanistan, which is improving rapidly under the fostering care, 
and by means of the gold, of England. The other town mentioned above, 
Tashkend, has certainly lost much of its political preponderance, haying become 
tributary to the Khanate of Kokand, but its importance as a commercial empo- 
rium is as high as ever, owing to its favourable position in the basin of the Syr- 
Daria, at a distance of some thirty miles from that river. There exists an old 
feud between Kokand and Bokhara on account of the frontier town of Hodjend and 
Ouron Tiubia. The Emir of Bokhara is continually protecting some pretender to 
the throne of Kokand, seizes every opportunity to interfere in the affairs of that 
country, and even at one time governed it entirely. It would be easy to turn 
this state of things to account, and to increase our authority and influence in 
Central Asia by strengthening our position on the Syr, and then seizing Tash- 
kend. Having once gained a firm footing, we would soon be able to make our 


* The Report from which we give this extract was written in 1862, and consequently 
previous to the taking of Tashkend by the Russians—another proof of the import- 
ance of this document. 
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will law even at Bokhara. Now the roads leading from Russia to Tashkend 
(through the Siberian Steppe, the Orenbourg Steppe, or the fortress of Perowski), 
as well as those leading to Bokhara (from Astrakhan through Gourieff, or from 
Orenbourg through Khiva), are both wearisome, long, and dangerous, on 
account of the Turcoman robber-bands infesting them. This the Asiatics know 
perfectly well, feeling certain that we can neither march our troops through the 
sandy desert, nor expose our commerce to be pillaged by the Turcoman free- 
booters. The only means, therefore, which we possess to establish ourselves on 
the Syr, to seize Tashkend, and to protect and widen our commerce, consists in 
our flotilla on tho Sea of Aral. (|Our commercial treaty with Bokhara has 
become a dead letter, the Emir having no reason to fear us, separated as we 
are from him by the independent Khanates of Khiva and Kokand. Here, again, 
our Aral Squadron, properly reinforced and directed, might obtain at once not . 
only the free navigation of the Syr, but also of the Amon-Daria. 

‘*TIt might be asked whether the commercial advantages to be gained by such 
an extension of our influence in Central Asia are at all likely to counterbalance 
the expenses, which would naturally be incurred in consequence of the increase 
of the Aral Squadron? The most conclusive answer to this question will be 
found in the ‘following figures, which show at a glance the amount and value 
of our Commercial relations with the three Khanates of Central Asia. The 
figures are founded on the personal obséryations of the writer, extending over 
a period of ten years, viz., from 1850 to 1860. During these ten years the 
imports from the three Khanates (and the Steppe) to Russia amounted yearly to 
3,032,880 silver roubles, and the exports from Russia to the three Khanates 
yearly to 2,000,000 silver roubles. In 1860 imports and exports were almost 
on a par, having each reached the sum of 4,000,000 roubles. The receipts 
from customs duties amount to 200,000 roubles a-year. 

‘In 1862 the strength of our flotilla on the Sea of Aral was as follows :— 

Sailing Vessels... .. 5 

Rowing Galleys .. 22 

Steamers .. .. .. 6—including the Perowski, of 40 horse power. 
the Obrutcheff, 12 o 
the Aral, 40 a 
the Syr-Daria, 20 re 
besides two smaller Avisos.” 


The policy above indicated has, as is known, been already carried out to a 
certain extent, and our latest information from Orenburg speaks of military 
preparations on a grand scale in Eastern Russia, and meetings of distinguished 
military men, specially summoned from St. Petersburg, to concert measures 
for a decisive campaign in order to secure to the Russian Government that 
preponderating influence in Central Asia which is the object of the recom- 
mendations in the report. These facts are, it must be admitted, anything but 
consistent with Mr. Layard’s reassuring declaration. It is to be feared that 
our Foreign Office is not so well informed as might be wished on the projects of 
Russia in Central Asia. 

The old Roman saying that war and peace are hidden in the folds of the toga 
of the Casars, is hardly applicable to the tight-fitting uniforms of the Czsars 
of to-day. It is none the less true, however, that at this moment it rests 
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entirely with two sovereigns whether or not a war shall break out in Germany 
which—with all due respect for the shade of Cobden and the non-intervention 
doctrine of England be it said—could not last a year without drawing into its 
vortex all the great Powers of Europe, England not excepted. The question 
of peace or war is still as undecided as it was a fortnight ago. The situation 
has only in so far improved that matters have not yet come to an open rupture. 
There has been a free exchange of notes, but not as yet of cannon-balls; and 
if the maxim that a barking dog does not bite were always true, we should 
have good ground to hope that the paper war which has been going on between 
Berlin and Vienna would do no one in Europe any further injury. 

It is interesting, though hardly elevating, to observe the new ground of 
quarrel which the two German Powers have taken up. There is no more talk 
now about Schleswig-Holstein ; the whole dispute turns upon the question, Who 
threatened first? Which is the lamb, and which the wolf? The altercation 
reminds one so vividly of the recriminations of the nursery, that it would appear 
highly comic if it were not for the tragic possibilities which it involves. Count 
Karolyi declares, on his own honour and that of his Government, that the 
Emperor has not the remotest idea of attacking Prussia, and that he has not 
ordered any armaments with that object. To this Bismark replies that Prussia 
feels herself threatened by the assemblage of troops on her frontier, at the same 
time also declaring, on his part, that he has not the slightest wish to attack 
Austria. Thus each says to the other: ‘‘I am the lamb, and you are the wolf; 
I have only done what was necessary to keep my skin safe from your bite.” 
We are here presented with the edifying spectacle of two sovereigns by divine 
right accusing each other before the world of falsehood. On the present 
occasion, however, the world has not the slightest doubt as to which of the two 
parties really threatens and desires to attack the other. Count Bismark himself 
must have convinced the most sceptical on this point by declaring that the great 
object of his policy is the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia. In presence 
of so aggressive a declaration, it matters very little whether a couple of regiments 
are ordered from Hungary to Bohemia to secure the Jews against the blows of 
the Czechs, or to prevent Austria from being taken at a disadvantage if the 
Prussians should show a disposition to cross the Saxon frontier. 

These alleged accumulations of Austrian troops on the frontier are the less 
deserving of notice, that, according to the testimony of impartial observers, 
including some Englishmen, they really have no existence. We have now before 
us a letter from a major in the British army who has just paid a visit to 
Prague, Theresienstadt, and Josephstadt. ‘‘ No tipsy Yankee,” he writes, “has 
ever lied so shamelessly as each of the official papers of Berlin has been lying 
for the last three weeks. They say there are 30,000 troops concentrated round 
Josephstadt; now I have convinced myself that there are not more than 4,000 
men there at the utmost, and that the whole force; in Bohemia is scarcely more 
than 30,000 men. Preparations are being made to push an army, in case of 
need, rapidly towards the Saxon frontier, but as for;warlike measures, such as 
are described by the Government press at Berlin, there is no such thing.” . This 
Englishman’s view is corroborated by other travellers, and eyen by honest 
Prussians, not in the pay of Bismark, who reside in the Austrian provinces. It 
is indispensable for a correct appreciation of the situation to bear in mind that, 
with the exception of the feudalists, who are a small minority, every Prussian 
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and every German is at the bottom of his heart indignant at the recklessness 
and criminal want of consideration with which Bismark is striving to work out 
the aggrandisement of Prussia. It is unfortunately but too true that his 
diplomatic successes and his cheap victories in Denmark have deprived a large 
proportion of the German nation, and even many of its best men, of some of 
that noble feeling for right which was in former days so great an ornament of 
the German character; but Germany has not yet sunk so low as out of mere 
greed for plunder to light up the torch of war in her own house and spread the 
flames to those of her neighbours. However much they may admire Bismark’s 
talents, the great majority of Prussians would hail with joy the day on which he 
ceased to be a Minister. He still, however, enjoys the full confidence of the 
King, whom he manages with wonderful tact, and who has been persuaded by 
the Ministers yon Roon and von Alvensleben and the feudalist generals that the 
dismissal of the Premier would under present circumstances be as great a 
disgrace for Prussia as that of Olmiitz, when Manteuffel had to yield to 
Schwarzenberg, and the threats of Prussia ended in the peaceful battle of 
Bronzell, in which the only life that was lost was that of a trumpeter’s horse. 
In Bismark’s favour are the pride of the King and the interest of the camarilla, 
which would fall with him; against him are all the other German Courts, 
several members of the royal family, and public opinion. It is as yet uncertain 
on which side the balauce will fall, but we may here remind our readers that a 
fortnight ago, when no one as yet trusted himself to think of Bismark’s with- 
drawal from the Ministry, we announced that his relations with the King were 
in a very ‘‘attenuated” state. Since then all the German States have answered 
the circular in which he called upon them openly to declare themselves either 
for Prussia or against her. The fact of their having all given an evasive reply 
and appealed to the Federal compact is generally regarded as a defeat for the 
Count. How short-sighted is this view! As if he did not know well enough 
beforehand that Herr yon Beust, Herr y. d. Pfordten, and the rest, would put 
their heads together and refer him to Frankfort. All he wanted was to show 
his King how little he has to expect from the small States, and that he need 
have no pangs of conscience when the time comes for him to absorb them all 
one after another. It may here be remarked in passing that it is incorrect 
that the replies of all the German Governments to this famous despatch 
were identical. The best of them was beyond doubt that of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
which, probably encouraged by its succession to Homburg, frankly declared 
that the Power which would be the first to break the peace must be put 
down. ‘To “knock down the first disturber of the peace of Europe” was 
also the expressed purpose of a British Minister in 1859, though he was unable 
to carry it out. In strong contrast to this overflow of Hesse-Darmstadt courage 
were the replies of Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, which would be the first victims 
of Prussia if she succeeded in carrying out her designs. They modestly stated 
that it would be quite superfluous to declare in favour of either Prussia or 
Austria, as a war between the two is not to be thought of. Wurtemberg, on the 
other hand, observed with admirable humour that she would decidedly take the 
side of Prussia if Austria made any attempt to annex Schleswig-Holstein. It 
has been reported before now that at Stuttgar{, the head-quarters of the 
Swabian school of poets, the government is conducted by a lady. The above 
malicious reply is another confirmation of the truth of this report. Suffice it to 
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say that all the middle and small States of Germany hold the same view with 
regard to the policy of Prussia as England and France. Whether their acts 
would be in accordance with their opinions would depend on the rapidity with 
which the Prussian generals laid siege to their respective capitals. 

The non-German Powers still assume an attitude of strict reserve. Italy, who 
is certainly the most interested in the matter, appears to have ventured farther 
than the others, although we believe we may still adhere to our statement that 
the Florentine Government, even if it has decided to become the ally of Prussia, 
will wait, before signing a convention for that purpose, until Prussia and Austria 
are irrevocably engaged. Whether in such a case the convention against 
Austria—which many politicians, both here and on the Continent, regard as the 
most natural thing in the world—will actually come to pass, is also still very 
questionable. There are no fixed laws in politics as in the natural sciences. 
The enmity between Italy and Austria is not an eternal law of nature, like that 
of gravity or capillary attraction. If Venetia were united to the Italian king- 
dom, the old enmity might change into a very solid friendship between the two 
neighbouring States; and statesmen are not wanting who believe the moment 
has arrived when Austria will be ready to give up her last possession in Italy in 
order not to lose, without chance of recovery, her influence in Germany. The 
voluntary abandonment of Venetia, in return for a money compensation and an 
alliance with Italy, reconciliation with Hungary at any price, and a united 
action with France and Italy against Prussia, are said to be the principles 
of the policy which Prince Napoleon is now recommending to the Florentine 
Court. While German and English correspondents represent him as conspiring 
with the Prussian General Schirmacher (who, by the way, is not a general, but 
simply a Foreign-Office messenger) against Austria, he is possibly doing his 
utmost to bring about an alliance between France, Italy, and Austria, which 
might in the end deprive Prussia of the Rhine, Silesia, and her Saxon provinces. 
This idea might appear too adventurous to those who have been accustomed from 
their childhood to look upon Austria and Italy only as enemies; but have not 
England and France, whose rivalry is of older date even than that of Italy and 
the Hapsburgs, fought side by side against Russia? There is no reason why a 
similar union of apparently irreconcilatle elements should not now take place 
in another part of Europe, or why the presence of Visconti Venosta at Vienna, 
should not be as full of significance as that of General Gayone at Berlin. 

Russia, France, and, we are happy to say, Great Britain, have hitherto kept 
clear of the German dispute, though not without making friendly representations 
in the interests of peace. Unfortunately, since the London treaty of ’52 was torn 
to shreds, the value both of treaties and of the representations of friendly Govern- 
ments has considerably decreased. Count Bismark has hitherto continued to 
play his dangerous game heedless of consequences. Knowing the reluctance 
of the King to come into direct collision with the Emperor of Austria, he is 
reported actually to have withheld the note of Count Karolyi for more than 
twenty-four hours from his Majesty, who only heard of it first through a 
member of the family who had actually seen it. The King refused to believe it 
possible that so importune an event could have happened without his knowledge, 
nor were probably the excuses of Count Bismark deemed altogether satisfactory. 
However that may have been, it is said that the immediate effect upon his 
Majesty was an order stopping the sale of horses for the army. Ast Vienna, on 
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the other hand, it is said that Count Mensdorff, knowing ‘that Bismark was 
not to be trusted, had instructed the ambassador at Berlin to communicate a 
copy of the despatch direct to the King, lest his Majesty should be kept in the 
dark regarding the peaceful disposition of Austria. The two versions are not 
irreconcilable with each other ; but even if they were both false, these reports 
prove what audacious conduct the Prussian Premier is thought capable of. His 
position has become very problematical, to use nostronger term. This is shown, 
if by nothing else, by the more daring tone with which Austria now addresses 
her opponent. She demands the suspension of the Prussian armaments as 
the condition of further negotiations, and declares that if this demand is not 
acceded to, she will move at Frankfort that the whole Federal army be placed 
on a war footing. This means, in other words, that either Prussia must yield, 
and Bismark retreat, or the whole of Germany will be called upon to make war 
against Prussia. Austria has thus laid a sort of ultimatum before the Cabinet 
of Berlin. The step is a daring one, as it touches the King in his most sensitive 
point. But not less daring, though far less dangerous, is the counter-manceuvre 
of Bismark, who wishes to conyoke a German Parliament, appointed by direct 
free election, at Frankfort. Does he really hope that the Germans will be senseless 
enough to accept his invitation? Does he really think that the Austrians will 
reply to his summons? Can the Germans consent to expose themselves to be 
treated at Frankfort as the Prussian deputies have been treated at Berlin ? Have 
they forgotten how little the Hohenzollerns cared for the resolutions of the last 
German parliament? Count Bismark has hitherto succeeded in making 
Prussia thoroughly hated; he is now in a fair way to make her thoroughly 
ridiculous. And the Queen of Prussia might with perfect justice now complain 
that while her son (the Crown Prince) had been deprived of the crown of the 
German Empire by the late King (Frederick William IV.), he is now in danger 
of losing the crown of Prussia through Count Bismark. 

Meanwhile trade and commerce are at a stand-still; the funds are falling on 
all the Exchanges ; the enemies of Germany, from Copenhagen to Agram, are 
eagerly awaiting the outbreak of a German war which is to avenge them for the 
past and realise their hopes in the future; Hungary shows no disposition to repeat 
her old cry of ‘‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro ;”” Saxony packs up her griine Gewdélbe 
as if the Vandals were at the gates of Dresden; and the Bavyarians drink twice 
as much beer as usual, in order to leave none to the Prussian invaders. These 
are signs of unquiet times,—children, as Carlyle expresses it, of chaos, not of 
kosmos. 

The hopes which were raised among some sanguine spirits in France by 
M. Rouher’s speech in the late debate on the amendment of the tiers-parti have 
not been realised. The Emperor Napoleon shows no disposition to give any 
extension to the scanty liberties possessed by his people ; on the other hand, he 
is equally unwilling to adopt the retrograde policy of the Duc de Persigny, and 
the storm of opposition which is rising both in the country and the House has, as 
yet, failed to move him either to resistance or concession. Meanwhile, the 
Liberals have occupied their time to good purpose during the Easter recess. 
The Emperor must think himself very strong if, in the face of such decided 
demonstrations in favour of Liberalism, he persists in defying public opinion 
and adhering to the petty and vexatious restrictions of the present régime. A 
few small concessions, such as a relaxation of the laws relating to the press, 
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for instance, would doubtless suffice to bring back much of his old popularity 
without in the slightest degree diminishing his power. There is, as yet, no 
sign, however, of any step in this direction. The only recent measures which 
are at all indicative of a leaning towards a liberal policy are the decree 
permitting meetings whose object is not political, and the arrangement for the 
withdrawal of the troops from Mexico. 

The Roumanian question is making no progress. The differences of opinion 
between the members of the Conference at Paris are as wide as ever, and the 
conduct of the Provisional Government at Bucharest has still further eompli- 
cated the difficulty. France has laid down the principle of a union of the 
Principalities, but beyond this she has been inactive. Turkey, who was at first 
strongly opposed to the union, has now yielded the point so far as to make her 
consent to the union conditional on its being demanded by the representative 
assemblies which met in the Principalities in 1848. She still objects, however, 
to the election of a foreign sovereign, and will not listen to the proposal to give 
up her suzerain rights for a sum of money. Russia declares for separation: 
she holds that the Moldavians are against the continuance of the union, and that 
they would have openly expressed themselves in this sense if the Provisional 
Government had not stifled all public manifestations of feeling in their country. 
This view is to a certain extent upheld by the fact that the Government at 
Bucharest has summarily dissolved the Chamber, and that it insists, through its 
representative at Paris, on the appointment of a foreign prince to the sovereignty. 
It is important to remark, however, that the question does not reduce itself to 
the simple alternative of union or separation under native or foreign princes, 
but that there are two kinds of union to be considered—a mere political union 
under a single sovereign, and with one National Assembly for both Principalities; 
or an administrative union, with Bucharest as the central seat of Government, 
and the residence of the Court. The former would be gladly accepted by the 
Moldavians ; to the latter many of them would object, as it would give Wallachia 
the political predominance, and exclude them from most of the lucrative or 
influential places in the administration. 

The Government of General La Marmora has obtained a somewhat barren 
triumph in the debate on the validity of the election of Mazzini for Messina. 
The number of ‘‘ men of action” in the Chamber is very small, and if the sup- 
porters of the election had been only those who really desired the presence of 
Mazzini in the House, there could have been no question as to the result. Even 
the extreme Liberals, such as Crispi, were opposed to the candidature of the 
famous triumvir, and did their utmost to prevent his election. Once elected, 
however, they considered that his admission to the House should be supported 
as a matter of principle, and they spoke and voted accordingly. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, held that the election was inyalid in consequence of 
the sentence of death passed upon Mazzini by the Genoese tribunal in 1897. 
This view was opposed-with great force and eloquence by MM. Nicotera and 
Crispi ; and the speech of the latter, which treated the subject entirely from a 
legal and constitutional point of view, produced so much effect that the 
Ministers who were present were visibly alarmed, and some members of the 
Right were so provoked that they grossly insulted the Radical leader. One of 
those scenes which are unfortunately only too common in the Italian Chamber 
was the result. Crispi and his assailants bandied abuse with each other, in the 
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midst of a tumultuous din of applause and hisses, for full a quarter of an hour ; 
the whole effect of his speech was lost, and the Government gained the victory 
by a majority of eighty-four. As it was quite certain from the beginning that 
Mazzini, even if his election had been confirmed, would not have taken his place 
in the House, all this talk and unseemly quarrelling really turned upon a mere 
matter of theory, and would probably, in a country more politically mature 
than Italy, not have taken place at all. The same might be said of the atrocious 
massacre of the Protestants at Barletta. There can be no doubt that the per- 
petrators of this horrible deed were actuated by a half religious, half political 
enthusiasm, which was instilled into them by the pernicious teachings of the 
priests, who had received instructions from Rome to accuse the Protestants in 
their Easter sermons of attempting to destroy the temporal power, in order to 
abolish the Roman Catholic religion and replace it by their own. 

The insurrection in the Lebanon, which has now been entirely suppressed by 
the Turkish Government, was also a religious movement, which the ambition of 
the Maronite clergy had invested with a political character. The Maronite 
archbishop, Tobias, had long planned the establishment of a theocracy in the 
Lebanon, and he took the opportunity in the absence of most of the Turkish 
troops who usually occupy that district to rouse the population, who are 
extremely fanatical, against their Mahometan rulers. The Maronites have 
really no political grievances to complain of, as the Ottoman Government 
strictly adheres to the protocol of 1861, which gave them a Christian governor 
and a National Council. Their insurrection was neither an attempt to resist 
oppression nor a war of independence, but simply a crusade against the Turk. 

The most important items of American intelligence are the veto by the Presi- 
dent of the Civil Rights Bill, and the passage through the Congress in a 
mutilated form of Mr. MacCulloch’s Loan Bill. © However much a certain 
school of American financiers may proclaim the merits of what they term ‘“‘a 
coined paper currency,” as the future basis of monetary operations, there is no 
doubt in the minds of all the sounder political economists that the finances of 
the United States can only be placed upon a healthy footing by the resumption 
of specie payments; and the quickest way to bring about this desirable con- 
summation will be by the public men of that country inspiring foreign 
capitalists with such confidence in the pacific intentions of their Government 
towards other countries, as to induce them to invest their money in American 
securities. So far as the leading moneyed men in this country are concerned, 
they do not require the guarantee of the resources of America, but of its 
policy. We all know that the United States possess powers of internal develop- 
ment which will enable them to meet any obligations they may incur in 
respect of their national debt, without the smallest difficulty. What we do 
not feel so sure of is, that the more reckless and violent politicians of America 
may not embroil her foreign relations in a manner which will involve her in 
wars with the very Powers whose citizens are the chief holders of her Securities. 

Nothing for instance can be more prejudicial to the schemes of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or more evidently calculated to deter foreign, and certainly 
British capitalists, from taking up the American loan, than the following lan- 
guage, held only three weeks ago in the House of Representatives. Mr. Brookes 
said ‘‘ there were rumours now afloat, having probably a good foundation, that 
a fishing-boat was being prepared on the Atlantic Coast, armed with the best of 
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ordnance and rifles, and managed by the bravest and boldest of fishermen 
connected with the Fenian organisation, to fish within or near the prohibited 
grounds. He thought it the duty of the House and of the Government to take 
notice of such rumours, and by an armed police on those waters preserve the 
country from the peril of ‘war with a foreign country.” Mr. Spalding said 
‘¢that he had heard some of those rumours, and he had noticed that a gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. Pike) had last week tried to offer a resolution instructing 
the Secretary of the Navy to send some iron-clads in that direction to protect 
our fishermen if they are opposed in the pursuit of their business. He denied 
that any treaty could deprive them of their right to fish on any part of the 
Atlantic coast, and if war should come, let it come.” 

We are happy to think that no right-feeling American will endorse this 
sentiment, although uttered by a member of the Legislature; but we would 
earnestly impress upon the colleagues of Mr. Spalding to restrain the eloquence 
of that gentleman if they desire to assist their own Government in its laudable 
endeavours to relieve the country of its financial embarrassments by means of a 
foreign loan. We will not dwell upon the utter want of morality evinced in the 
assertion that the American Government has a right to take property which, 
even under the Monroe doctrine, has never been denied to belong exclusively to 
the British North American Provinces; and merely suggest that it would be 
wiser in the interest of America not openly to announce any intention of seizing 
it by force until after the loan has been taken up. For ourselves, we have so 
much greater confidence in the honourable and paeific intentions of the American 
Government than we have fear of Mr. Spalding’s predatory violence, that we 
do not think the investment a hazardous one. It will be remembered that we 
called attention to the contingency suggested by Mr. Brookes as likely to result 
from Fenianism, in our last number, and we are glad to find that the American 
Government had anticipated the danger. If one effect of Fenianism be to hasten 
the Confederation of the British North American Provinces, we shall have no 
reason to regret an agitation, the inconvenience of which will have been amply 
compensated for by such an event. Indeed, we doubt whether Messrs. Sweeney 
and Co. have not, as it is, fulfilled their destiny, and established the relations of 
the mother country and her Transatlantic possessions upon a sound and per- 
manent basis. It wanted but the pressure which has thus been applied to call 
out the most overwhelming evidences of the attachment of our American fellow- 
subjects to the institutions under which they live, and thus to simplify the 
solution of those’ political questions which, so long as there existed any doubt 
upon the subject in the United States, might have remained unsettled. The 
Canadians could not have adopted a course better calculated to advance their 
own interest, and to impress their neighbours with a respect for their indepen- 
dence, and a determination to act upon their own responsibility in matters in 
which Imperial interests are identified with their own. By the decided course 
they have taken, they have proved to us in England that their loyalty consists 
in deeds, not words, and have united themselyes to us by bonds which will 


doubtless prove far more enduring than could be possibly devised by any system 
of administration. 


April 12. 














CAUSERIES. 


THE event of the fortnight in the world of letters has been the installation of 
Mr. Carlyle as Rector of the University of Edinburgh. It must have been an 
occasion of deep interest to the assembled thousands; and the report of it has 
carried all over England, far into the quietest nooks of remote districts, and into 
the studies of solitary students, a pleasant and affecting picture of the sad, 
earnest, and honest, though somewhat wayward and wilful teacher, at the close 
of a laborious and beneficent career, standing on the spot where, as an aspiring 
boy, he had come to seek that wisdom which the boys who this day were cheering 
him had also come to seek. After many struggles, much failure, many delu- 
sions, and some genuine conquest, the old man had returned to the scene of 
his youthful labours, to see the new generation full of the eagerness and hope 
he knew so well, full also of the levity and thoughtlessness he knew so well; 
needing the advice that he himself had needed, yet incapable of gravely taking 
it to heart, incapable of being other than youthful, confident, and heedless of 
the grey-haired experiences of others. He gave them the advice because it was 
his duty to give it; but he gave it with a sad smile, conscious that it would be 
little heeded though so pressingly needed. There are few who can look back 
on a long life without a pang at wasted opportunities; and even when the life 
has been one of serious and patient labour, of manly and resolute truthfulness, 
of constant subjection to a noble ambition, there is still the mournful conscious- 
ness of weakness, of misdirected energy, of mistaken aims, which in the retro- 
spect are exaggerated. Life would have been so much more fruitful could 
we have been more enlightened! Work would have been so much more suc- 
cessful could we have been more resolute! And these enthusiastic youngsters 
now entering life, each confident that ‘‘ the world is his oyster which he with 
a sword will open,” these noisy students gazing with unfeigned delight on the 
teacher whose words have stirred them, and whose thoughts have stung their 
ambition, are they not most of them resolving to be Carlyles in their turn ? 
How many of them will “scorn delights and live laborious days,” as he has 
done? How many will be ready to bear neglect, obloquy, poverty, sustained 
by the conviction of a noble effort, and the belief in ultimate victory ? 

If such thoughts as these did not pass over the mind of the new Rector as 
he looked down upon the eager upturned faces of the crowd, they will pass 
through the minds of many who picture to themselves that scene. And turning 
from the students to the teacher, we must feel satisfaction in the thought of 
Mr. Carlyle being thus honoured by his old University. Honour he has had from 
England, America, Germany,and France. Fewmen have had more. Few men 
haye more deserved it. He has deserved it by the earnestness of his efforts no 
less than by the genius displayed in his achievements. And yet probably no 
testimony to his worth has been more thrillingly gratifying to him than the 
recognition of Goethe, when he was young; and this recognition of his Uni- 
versity, now he is old. He must know very well how deeply he has influenced 
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the minds of this age (not always for good, indeed, for whose influence is 
unmixed ? but the sum total has been decidedly beneficial), and that he has 
achieved the highest ambition which a man can hope for, in leaving the world 
better than he found it. But gratifying as such reflections must be at the close 
of a career, there is something in the massive testimony of an enthusiastic 
crowd, and the consecration of a public homage, which are the more gratifying 
because they admit of no misgiving. 

Hettner’s Litteraturgeschichte des 18ten Jahrhunderts (London, Williams and 
Norgate), four volumes of which have now appeared, the two first in second 
editions, may be recommended to any one desirous of running rapidly and 
pleasantly over the vast field of the eighteenth century activity, for the purpose 
of tracing in it the seeds of our own unrest and speculative disquiet. It is less 
an investigation of the literary than of the speculative tendencies, which the 
author sets before us. He touches indeed on esthetic questions, but they are 
all more or less subordinated to his main theme, which is that of the rise and 
development of free thought. The book is very readable. The biographies are 
interesting ; the accounts of the chief works, if not very critical, have at any 
rate a complete absence of those philosophical abstractions which make German 
criticism often so barren and repulsive. Without much display of erudition, 
Mr. Hettner is well read and accurate. Some trifling inaccuracies may be noted 
in the English and French sections, but the general accuracy and fairness of the 
author are not affected by these. 

The three nations—English, French, and German—are regarded as the 
choragi of modern thought ; one takes up the theme where the other leaves it. 
England opens the hymn of freedom, France catches up the strain, Germany 
strikes in with a crescendo. England first united the scattered voices, and in 
the new conceptions of the world which were made general through Newton and 
Locke ; in the new political and ecclesiastical spirit introduced by the expulsion 
of the Stuarts, and the Revolution; in the leayen of dissent and deism, which 
spread from England to France, and from France to Germany, we recognise 
the opening of a newera. In oneof Lessing’s polemical fragments he exclaims, 
“Luther, you rescued us from the yoke of Tradition ; who will rescue us from 
the still more intolerable yoke of the Letter?” The eighteenth century was 
one vast effort to remove this yoke. England, France, and Germany, each in 
a different way, worked strenuously in this direction; and it is Mr. Hettner’s 
merit to have brought this clearly forward. When his work is completed, I may 
attempt a more detailed exposition of it, and discuss the various important 
topics which rise up in its course; meanwhile, the reader knows where to find 
an able and suggestive book. 

There is a brio in Land at Last (Chapman and Hall) which carries the reader 
rapidly on to the end, in spite of the many objections which he may make 
en route, to its predominance of slang, its fantastic realism, and its imperfect 
psychology. In judging of a novel, all depends on the point of view. If our 
standard be high, we shall judge Mr. Yates severely. If our standard be that 
of the library, we shall judge him favourably. He makes us read him ; which 
is something. He impresses us with an idea of his having a capacity for much 
better things ; which is alsosomething. But he offends us in many ways, partly 
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by a kind of rollicking disregard for truth and sobriety, and partly by an union 
of the unreal with the prosaic, which, though I have styled it ‘fantastic 
realism,” has nothing of fantasy except its remoteness from fact. 

The realistic form of art is a legitimate form. When the subject is high, 
realism is the highest possible form of art; and when the subject is common- 
place, realism gives it a warrant. But the only excuse for the artist keeping us 
amid details of commonplace is, that thereby the commonplace is raised into 
art; and it can only be so raised by truthful presentation. Novelists, with rare 
exceptions, are prodigal of realistic details at the very time that their concep- 
tions are most glaringly in contradiction with real experience. They make their 
melodramatic situations take place on stages where the water is real, the horse 
is real, the actors are real, but where the walls and trees are painted canvas, the 
sunlight comes from the footlamps, the sky is represented by the “flies,” the 
language and passions are such as are only found on the stage. For 
example, Mr. Yates undertakes to paint artist-life in London, and the life of 
gentlemen and ladies. I do not pretend to any knowledge of London Bohemia, 
and although all the artists I have known (rich and poor, celebrated and 
obscure) have been utterly unlike anything depicted in ‘‘ Land at Last,” I 
should not, on the strength of that negative, venture to question the truth of 
Mr. Yates’s picture of Bohemia, were I not deeply impressed with the conviction 
that it cannot be a correct picture of artist-life because it is not a correct picture 
of human life. The animal spirits with which Mr. Yates sketches these scenes, 
has probably misled him into the belief that what he so enjoys will be enjoyed 
by his readers; and perhaps in many cases this will be so. But no one can lay 
down the book, and imagine that he has been shown a glimpse of artist life. It 
is the same with Lord and Lady Beaufort, Lord Caterham, and Algy Barford, 
The incredulus odi follows us through every chapter. We are perpetually having 
the details of ordinary life thrust upon our notice (and even these details some- 
times are preposterously erroneous); and yet the disregard of reality, in con- 
ception and in language, approaches the fantastic. 

The story abounds with dramatic and pathetic situations, and the uncritical 
reader, seized by the interest of these, will be hurried on to the end; but even 
the uncritical reader would, I think, be better pleased could he be made to feel 
the reality of the story—made to feel that not only did such events occur, but 
that there was an inherent necessity in the characters and situations which 
brought out the events precisely in this order; and the critical reader would 
have enjoyed the story more had the author yielded himself to his play of fancy 
without the obvious attempt to make it look real by realistic details. 

An illustration of what I mean is to be read in any novel by Dumas, or 
indeed in a recent English novel, which is as like one by Dumas as one green 
pea is like another—Cerise, by Major Whyte Melville (Chapman and Hall). 
This is a lively and agreeable story of adventure, the scene of which is laid 
in France, under the Regent, the characters of which are the familiar pleasant 
faces of fiction—the gallant, handsome, high-spirited soldier of fortune, the 
admirable Crichton, the scheming priest, the Italian poison-maker, the attached 
Creole, the voluptuous, indolent prince—we have met them all a hundred times, 
and meet them again with pleasure. Major Melville just throws in enough 
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historical colour to make his story intelligible, and no more; he neither 
pretends to paint society nor to write history, but to tell a story of adventure; 
and he tells it with so easy an air and so rapid a style that no one thinks of 
pausing to ask, Is that true? Is that probable? He does not provoke incon- 
convenient questions. He never meant to be probable; he meant to be 
amusing, and he is amusing. 

And what is amusement? A survey of what are considered its chief sources 
would form a yery pretty essay. There is amusement, and amusement in 
Literature, as in Life; varying with the varying vacancies of our minds. Some 
people are fascinated by details about persons whom they never saw, never 
before heard of, or never cared about. Gossip of the meagrest suffices them if 
it be liberally sprinkled with proper names. We notice this in the inane talk of 
morning calls, and the less pardonable inanity of talk in the stalls of a theatre 
or concert-room. To say, ‘‘I dined with Sir Charles yesterday ; nobody there 
but Lord Foolish and Captain Sabretash,” is considered a stroke of lively con- 
versation, quite worth communicating during the performance of a quartette. 
To intimate that Wilson has left town and Wilkinson is in Rome, is for such 
talkers not to sink but to soar. And it finds admiring listeners. 

To the lovers of personal gossip and personal enumeration the Diary of 
the Right Hon. William Windham (Longman and Co.) may be commended, 
the pages of which are crowded with names of persons known and unknown, 
about whom not a word is said. When Mr. Windham simply entered in his 
diary, ‘‘ Dined at Sir Horace Mann’s,” or ‘‘ Dinner at Douglas’s. Went with 
Sneyd to Lord North’s,” it was needless for him to add more, the diary being 
intended for his own use, and not for publication. But how came the editor to 
think of printing such entries, and page after page of such entries, unless upon 
the supposition that the gossip-loving public would read with a certain small 
pleasure anything that looked like personal matter? Indeed it is only on this 
supposition that we can justify the publication of two-thirds of this volume. 
The small amount of really interesting matter, that which gives incidental 
glimpses of the state of English society at the end of the last century, and that 
which exhibits the moods of Mr. Windham’s own mind, with its resolutions 
and yacillations, its hopes and regrets, its schemes and its self-reproaches, will 
probably be less amusing to the majority of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers than the 
pages of bare enumeration of names and events which render the volume 
oppressive to us. There are people who dignify such gossip with the name of 
history ; these will find matter to their taste in the ‘“‘ Diary.” Ido not, there- 
fore, condemn the publication, since the amusement it affords is harmless; but 
I warn the reader that in taking up this volume he must expect to meet with 
only a few pages of real interest over and above the interest he may feel in the 
barest enumeration of names, places, and events. It is evidently a very honest 
diary, not written for the astonishment or edification of the public; but the 
very qualities which constitute its honesty as a diary constitute its unfitness for 
being presented to readers who have higher needs than morning callers, and 
whose minds are not so vacant and lethargic as to require the stimulus of proper 
names to make them go through a.volume. 

EDITOR. 
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MEMORIALS OF SERVICE IN INDIA: FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
LATE Major SAMUEL CHARTERS MAcPHERSON, C.B. Edited by his 
Brother, WILLIAM MacpHERSON. John Murray. London, 1865. 

In so far as our world works as an instrument for developing human character, 
the problem of the use of evil lies open to us in perhaps its clearest aspect. For 
in this process of making men, what we call good and what we call evil, both 
have their parts, peace and justice, health and joy, on the one side, strife and 
oppression, sickness and sorrow, on the other. The present book is the record 
of a life where a liberal education, engrossing and congenial work, the sym- 
pathy of a few thorough friends, were the good ; and years of bodily weakness 
and suffering, thwarting and condemnation by those who should have helped 
and encouraged, were the ill; and good and ill worked in concert to shape to 
its full proportions a very noble character. 

Macpherson began his career in India at one-and-twenty, and soon left 
station routine for suryey work, which indulged his love for geology and the 
study of men and manners. In 1837 began his official relations with the 
Khonds of Orissa, which proved so eventful both to them and to himself. These 
tribes belong to the earlier population driven by the invading Hindu race to 
the forests and hills. Holding war, hunting, and agriculture as their only 
worthy professions, the Khonds yet use the civilisation of certain outside 
families, Hindu or Pariah, who live among them to be their weavers and the 
like, and whom they treat kindly with a contemptuous patronage. Over the minor 
divinities of the Khond pantheon, elves and river spirits, souls of deified men, 
and higher powers of nature, there preside two great deities, Boora-Pennu and 
Tari Pennu. Physically, these are the Sun-god and the Earth-goddess ; 
morally, they are the principle of good and the principle of evil. But though 
all Khonds acknowledge these two powers, they divide into two great sects. 
The sect of Boora say that the evil goddess indeed brought sin and death into 
the world, but that the good god overcame and now controls her. The sect of 
Tari say, ‘‘ Not so, the fight goes on yet; from Tari we learnt the arts of war 
and hunting; the ground was soft mud till her blood dropped on it and made 
it firm, and by the blood of our human sacrifices we keep it so, not for ourselves 
only, but for all men.” The victims for these sacrifices were for the most part 
children, bought through procurers from their own parents, and kindly and 
reverently treated as about to earn deity by offering their blood for men. When 
after frantic orgies the chosen victim, generally stupified with opium that 
resistance might not prove the offering unwilling, was placed ready for death, 
the drama of the sacrifice was recited in set dialogue by actors who represented 
the victim, the priest, and the chief; telling how the rite was instituted, how 
the world was made prosperous by it, how all the people rejoiced, ‘‘ except 
those with whom the. child had dwelt ;” how the victim is to become a god. 
But he begs for life, why should he be chosen among so many ? they had told 
him one so useful and so beautiful as he would be surely spared. ‘‘ See! there 
are the palm trees I planted—there is the mohwa tree I planted—there is the 
public building on which I laboured, its palings still white in your sight... . 
Look behind you; the cows and the sheep which I have tended look lovingly at 
me.” But the chief says, ‘‘No; your parents, forgetting your beauty, for- 
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getting the pleasure of cherishing you, turned their hearts to my cattle, and 
my brass vessels, and gave you away. Upbraid them. Heap imprecations 
upon them. We will curse them with you, thus, and thus, and thus.” The 
records of savage life scarcely approach elsewhere the pathos of this dreadful 
scene. Now, though to the sect of the god of Light such sacrifices were as 
hideous as to us, yet they in their turn broke out in another way. The practice 
of female infanticide prevailed among them so enormously, that in many 
villages of above 100 houses not a female child was to be found. The Khonds, 
like so many other races, are what Mr. M‘Lennan calls ‘‘ exogamous,”’ that is, 
they must take their wives from some other clan, and the repayment of the 
wife’s price by her tribe if she leaves her husband is the main cause of war and 
trouble. Thus these infanticidal tribes let the others supply them with wives, 
much as we of the South let the Yorkshiremen breed horses for us. Boora, 
the creator, had permitted them to do this, saying, ‘‘ Behold! from making one 
feminine being, what have I and the whole world suffered ? ” 

It had been attempted, before Macpherson’s time, to stop human sacrifice by 
demanding the surrender of victims, but this was like trying to empty a run- 
ning stream with a bucket. His plan was very different. Backed by only 
force enough to maintain the political supremacy of his Government, he worked 
upon the minds of the Khonds by sheer personal influence. He had the 
faculty of understanding native races and bringing them into sympathy with 
him; even early in his Indian life the native farmers would come to tell him 
of their leasés and their crops, and of their cattle, which ones were best for 
the plough, and which had feet too tender for the stony ground. Putting him- 
self at their level of thought, he was able to bring his higher knowledge to 
bear on them with the most telling effect. When he gravely sympathised with 
the infanticidal tribes, as being so unhappily inferior to other men that they 
could not even settle the difficulties about the marriage of their daughters, 
and so were obliged to kill them, they felt at once that they were beaten, and 
he then attached them firmly to the Government by giving as wives to their 
chief men the victim girls whom the sacrificing tribes had given up. With 
the sacrificing sect of Tari he took the side of Boora, the god of Light, and 
showed them how once many nations offered human sacrifices, gave up the 
practice, and prospered all the more. Might they denounce the Government to 
their gods as the cause of their relinquishing the ancient rites, and so throw 
the responsibility upon it? Yes, he told them; they might by all means do so. 

In the height of Major Macpherson’s work, the influences which had long 
checked him at last came to a head. He was not merely suspended, but, with 
his able and high-minded assistant, Mr. Cadenhead, summarily dismissed from 
office. A year and a half later, a protracted inquiry ended in the decision that the 
accusations brought against him were unfounded. He was appointed Political 
Agent at Gwalior, and there finished his career with a great victory on a wider 
field. To his influence it was in a great measure due that the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, the most formidable body of Sepoys in India, was held back by Scindia 
at the critical moment when it might haye.marched with such disastrous effect 
upon Agra or Delhi. Utterly broken down by sickness, Major Macpherson 
was on his way home when he died at Calcutta, on the 15th of April, 1860. 
His brother’s plain history of his life is one of those biographies which are not 
mere funeral monuments to a dead relative or friend, but haye the wider 
scope of books which touch men’s minds as with a concrete personal sermon 
on life and duty. Epwarp B. TyLor. 

















